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Vo. XV |.—No. | FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1860—TAMUZ 9. 5620. Price Useramras 
| JEWS OF MOROCCO RELIEF FUND. | .. 2 00) Morales, Abraham, 1 10 
at Landport, Hampshire, the wife of Joseph LONDON COMMITTEE OF DEPUTIES OF THE Farquharson, W. N.,Esq. 2 0 0 Wilson, James, ‘Esa. 
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: ian Church, An- Jewish Chronicle .. 60 18 9 | Thomas, D. P..Esq. .. 100 Muir,J.E. Esq. .. 106 
M. Adler, assisted by the Revs. Mr. Ascher and Mr, Keyser, byterian Church, An . Naser, Jas. W , Fisq.,jun 10 0: Mr. ‘end Mire: Chast 
Rachel, third daughter of John Nathan, Esq., of 153, Houndsiditch, derton, Glasgow, r From the Executive Some oy UNL. Mrs. ries 
i Adam Spielmann 5 00): Committee of the | oegre, Jas. S., 10 6 Delgado 
to David Davies, Esq., of Wormwood-street, City. P » Esq Mavhew. Rev. W 100 McLacht 
On the 20th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Adler, assisted by the Revs, | Attrick, Mrs. Selina, Board of Delegates of Harvey, R. 8. Es "6 6 Rene ee eee eee 
Mr. Ascher and the Rev. Mr. Keyser, Julia, sixth daughter of Mr. Croydon, per Josepl Tock Davis, Alext.. 10 0 Esq. 
L. Samson, of 21, Herbert-street, New North-road, late of Hounds- Montetiore, 10 0! Har ’ Dre Fenton, Jas., Esq. 10 0 By the hands of John J Hart 
ditch, to Monsieur Charles Cohen, of 37, Place de Meir, Antwerp, se se art, Esq., President, Me Donnell. W.. Es “wel”. 
Friend, A Christian, per 6th remittance . 102010 Card E'N  Esq.:— 
Dr. Marks, Mr. am, to Juliana, e est clamati Relief Cos. |Simon, —, Esq., Pen- $4. and Co,, St, Ann's 0 0 
daughter asgow. mittee, the Rev. | Zance, per Jewish Beant Be $q. 10 3 0 
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daughter of Samuel Moses, Esq., of Boa Vitta, Tasmania, and Corn- Dollars. Alexander, Evq., Exeter. e, nev. A riend 
wall-terrace, Regent's Park. The Congre- Lousada, I., Esq. 2 00 ackinson, Rowland, 
j gation of the Miss Monteith .. ist Chapel Savanna £900 
Died Sherith Is- Sundry small amounts 2 0 0 La Mar 6 8 6) Mercado, D. H., Esq. .. i0 
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Maria, the beloved wife of J. L, Simmonds, Esq., aged 30. By. members Chatham. Thomas, R.J.,Esq. .. 1 00 
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Leon Solomon, Esq. Corte, Thomas, Esq. .. 10 Millsom, Rey. Geo., Spa- 
T Go h 0 By the first Fiintoff, Esq. es 10 0 Sinclair Es 00 h T 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS THE RELIEF OF THE ciety 26 Williams, M.. 106 Rev. W., Spa- 
Office, 13, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate, N.E. _ Dollars 800 0—£160 0 0) Leopold, Sigmund, Esq., Ese io 0 thes Con. 
Nand after MONDAY, 8th July, the MEETINGS of the | Contributionfrom King. Jersey 5 Ge who believes ix the i is 
Relief Committees of this Board WILL TAKE PLACE ston, Jamaica, third Jd. 8.0 Ce 
M we remittance, per John The following is a detailed list of | ) Vongregation at Migh- 
MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, at seven ’oclock, instead of Gifford, Vharles, Esq. .. 106. gate Chapel .. ve 
uesdays and Thursdays, at six o'clock, as heretofore Lloopwood, S., ks 10 6° The Weslevan Mini« 
y doa, ON TE dent English and Ger- Kingston, Jamaica. P she Wesleyan Ministers 
By order, J. LOEWENTHAL, Clerk, | Sums undér 10s., col- and Congregation.after 
Jane 28th, 5620. man Synagogue, Os- | lected by J.°C, Young a sermon by the Rev 
d Delgado, Esq. German Syn ue 5? the Nev. 
mond Veigado, -- 2116) Sergant, at the Wesley 
WEST METROPOLITAN JEWISH SCHOOL. President Spanish and | + By hands of Alex Aria, Esq.:— | Chapel, Kingston 21 
_ 26, Rev Lion Square, W.C. Collected by 8, Emanuel, Chisholm, Rev. J. R., 
HE Subscribers and Friends of the above Schools are 32 00) at Lucea-.. 9 06) and Congregation, St. 
informed that the Annual DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES | of the Farmer, B., Esq., King- 
School, on WEDNESDAY. the 4th of J. Committee  ..134 12 7/| Messrs. Davidson, Col- 
at taree o clock Town, per Henry Sol- ‘Daughtrey, L, Esq. 00), urehes, ingston 
F. D. GOLDS ID, Esq., in Chair. al omon, Secretary "Levy, Hyman, Esq. 1 00 Cor- By hands of M.N. Nathan, Esq. 
The Parents of the I upils are earnest y requester to atten Cape Town Hebrew’ Magnus, Simon, Esq. 3-0 » Aser- sowerbank, Dr. L. G.. 
M. ABRAHAMS, Hon. Sec. Congregation, third Bailey, W., Esq. mon at the synagogue Campbell, Dr. Charles, 1 10 
N.B.—Tickets can. be had on applicatiqn to the Honorary | 995° 00 Soloman. 10 0 By hands of the Rev. A. B. 
Secretary. __. | Ditto, 4th remittance .. 50 0 0) Seott, Andrew, Esq. 1.30 ‘ ; Davis :— 
‘ERN TETY F RE FOF ‘rh | Kong, per David Sas- The. Catholic Clergy, 4 orwarded by the Rev. 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR THE RELI EY OF AGED AND | Hea... «21000 0.01 Kingston. Nelson; pet annexed 
INFIRM JEWS Collection in Auckland, Morris, H. W., Esq. 2°20) ix B 89D 
37, ALFRED | New Zealand, per O'Keilly, Hon, R. iam, ane ky the Court House 
T is respectfully announced that at the Liection for ten Ralph Keesing, Esq., Hart, Andrew A., Esq... 1 9 0 | Guningham. Geo E per Kelly 
Recipients of Four Shillings per week, for one year. on Sun- | and other Members of Philanthropy .. 10 Custos Esq. 
day, the 24th inst,, the following were the SUCCESSFUL CAN. | . the Committee of Re- Collected at Lanstead, Kitchen 0 Altman, Dr. 3. J. 10 6 
Age. \ otes, Age. Votes. Collection in Auckland, Jacobs, liv. Esq. 00} Phili nunes, R.., Esq. 1. 
Sarah Cohen i4 258 |. Sarah Barnett 73 New Zealand, per Hy. Francés, OS., Esq. ee | Robert tsanc, Sr. 
Samuel Abrahams 249 Levy Isaacs 97 Lewis, Esq, Honorarv Geo. Henderson, Savage, lindo M Elizabeth's oy 
Mary Joseph 248 Samuel Phillips .. 64 Secretary Aucklan and Co., Messrs. 100 Senin wr” Louis, 10 
Abraham Abrahams, +4 242 Rebecca Jacobs .. 78 Hebrew Congregation!10 0 0, Geo. Hendersonand Co., vahansac, | Rev. J. B., 
Sarah Davis 227 Rosetta Levy 87 213° | Collection from the Con- | | Messrs. and Co 4-30 Congregation, 
Charity, upon a future Election to be enabled to extend their Esq., Hart Captain .. 1 00 John, Esq. .. 1 10) 
relief, therefore they earnestly call upon those Ladies and Gentle- | Judah, Esq., Commit- Ramis, M., Esq.. ie gy 1 10) Piddes, Dr., Kingston 1 10 
men who have not as yet become subscribers, to aid them by their tee, and Edward Ba- | Sampson, F., Esq. .. isser, 
kind benevolence. rends, Esq., President 21 00!Nemo ... _.. 8 Ol Fd Esq. 129 
: | S. PHILLIPS, Hoa. Sec, Collection from the Con- | Sterne, Rev. W. a oe ANTED, for the HULL Congregation, a ormiwy:. & 
38, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. gregation of Augusta, Manhallick, Danl., Esq. 10 0 is desirable that he should be a Seexy. : 


JEWISH HAWKERS’ LICENSE AID . SOCIETY. 

HE President and Committee hereby give notice that they 
| are again prepared to ASSIST PERSONS in PROCURING 
LICENSES for the ensuing year. 

Forms of application, which must be returned on or before the 
16th of July may be obtained from the Secretary, at 37, Duke-street, 
Aldgate. 

The Committee take this opportunity to state that so far as the 
principles of the Society have been developed in the short period of 
its existence, the working has proved to be successful, and they regret 
that the small amount of funds at their command will not enable them 
so fully as they would wish to answer the great demand which they 


Georgia, per Isaac 
Mayer, Esq., President | 
Collection from the Por- 
tuguese Congregation, 
Mickoeh | Israel, . of 
Philadelphia, per Hy. 
Cohen, Esq., and A. 
Hart, Esq. 149 
Contribution from San 
Francisco, California, 
per Sachs, Esq., 
Chairman of Commit- 
tee of Relief, 2nd re- 


00 


have every reason to believe will be made upon them. They there- mittance. .. 977 8S 
fore urgently call upon the benevolent public to assist them by | Contribution from Mel- 
Donations and Subscriptions, at the same time they tender their!  }ourne, Australia, per 
cordial thanks for the liberal support they have already received. E. M. Myers, Esq., 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Wal-| pron, Secretary, 2nd 
ter Symons, Esq., President, 12, Clarendon-gardens, Maida Hill ; semittance ... n 00 
Frederick Symons, Esq,., Treasurer, 5, Lawrence Pountney-lane ; Contribution from Sand- 
P, Myers, Esq., Hon. Secretary, 29, Soho-square ; Emanuel Myers, hurst, Australia, per 
Esq, Temple Cottage, Ramsgate ; Adam Spielmann, Esq., Lombard- Joseph P. Joseph, 
street; David Woolf, Esq., 14, Bedford-square; at the Jewish Esq., Chairman of 
Chronicle office ; and by the Secretary. | Committee .. . 226 
TO THE JEWISH PUBLIC, : General Fund of the 
Leicester, 5620—J une 1th, 1860. Adelaide Hebrew Con- 
EW as the Jewish Residents of LEICESTER are, they yet | gresstion 4 .. 20 00 
feel most deeply the want of a SYNAGOGUE, in which they | Collection “by the Mem- 
might regularly worship the God of their fathers, not less for their | bers of the Sydney 
own edification than for that of the Jewish visitors who continually | Synagogue, York-st,, 
come to their town. They have for this purpose procured a Build- per Alfred de Lissa, 
ng and collected amongst themselves £50. 80 0.0 
_ It must, however, be clear that for so small a sum—considerable | Collection by the Jewish — 
M proportion to their number and means—the Synagogue could | Congregation, Gee- 
hot be established. They therefore earnestly and hopefully AP- long, per Benjamin 
PEAL to their Co-religionists throughout the United Kingdom, to E. Levien, Esq. -- ll 56 
assist them, by their Contributions, in carrying out the pious work | Collection at Hartford, 
in which they are engaged. Bn Connecticut, per Hy. 
Donations will be thankfully received by— Selling, Esq., Presi- 
Messrs. A. SPIELMANN and Co., Bankers, Lombard-street,| dent of the Ararat 
ondon ; Lodge.. ee ll 0 
: > BLANCKENSEE, Esq., 8, Great Charles-street, Birmingham, | Collection by the Jewish 
‘By the President, 8. HARRIS, Esq., Granby-street, Leicester. Community of 581. 


And by the Treasurer, JOSH. LEVY, Esq., East Gates, Leicester. / Thomas, per Dr. Be- 


| Esq. 


By the hands of A. Delapenha, 


Isaacs, Lionel, Esq., St. 
Elizabeth 
Friend, a 
Sandford, Hy., Esq. 
Delapenha, Uriah, Esq. 
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By the hands of Alexr. Aria, 
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Antey, F. A., 1 
Solomon, Geo , Esq. .. 1 10 
Collections at Savanna La Mar, 


or to the Secretary, 


Ylanchester. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 

| GREAT ORMOND-8STREET, 

( are earnestly solicited to 
expenses of this Institution. 

More than 25,009 children, 


in London alone. 
The Committee 
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British Jews, an ASSISTANT READER, who is also 
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OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


deem it right"to state thet weldo ‘not_identifyjourselves with 
our correspondent’s opinions.) 

Mr. Guepatia’s LETTER. 

Mr. Guedalla’s letter in your last touches upon several 
very important points, two of which I wish to notice. This 

ntleman asks, ‘‘ Who is to undertake a revision of the 
Bible for adoption by all the J ews throughout the world, 
in the language of the country in which they reside ? 
Now I confess that, regarded from this point of view, the 
question put is unanswerable. Even if the conference of 
ecclesiastical delegates, suggested by Mr. Guedalla for the 

rformance of the task, consisted of the Sanhedrin of old 
itself, the members of which were expected to be versed in 
alf'the seventy languages of the immediate descendants of 
Noah, the problem could not be solved, as the characters 
of the different tongues vary so.greatly that scarcely any 
two renderings of one and the same passage in two different 
idioms can be considered as the exact equivalents for the 
original, or for each other. They may be, all faithful 
versions, sufficient for general purposes, but yet in the 
minutim and shades of meaning they must differ. Let 
anybody just compare the translations of the first verse in 
Genesis. Inthe Chaldee of Onkelos, 
5 @cos rov ovpavoy rat ; Vulgate, Jn principio 
Deus creavit coelumet terrain ; and the Anglican version, 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
All these versions are faithful, and have all met in their 
time with the approbation of the highest authorities. The 
translation of Onkelos was highly extolled by Talmudical 
authorities, yet by translating IS by 
instead of by (O°, as in Gen. x. 10, or xlix. 3, &., has 
apparently been inconsistent and less faithful than the 
other versions. Take again the second word, N")3, ren- 
dered in Greek when apparently exrive, as for 
instance in Deut. iv. 32, would come nearer the original 
and the equivalents used in the other three languages. We | 
now come to S°OiD5M MN, translated by the Vulgate 
 eoelum,” neglecting the article in the original, and ex- 
pressed in all other renderings, not from ignorance on the 
part of the translator, but from sheer necessity, the Latin 
not possessing this part of speech. If we return to the 


first word, H°GNID, we find that the Anglican version 


has, in accordance with the genius of its language, prefixed 
the definite article to “ beginning,” although it does not 
exist in Hebrew, and is not expressed either in the Chaldee 
or Greek quoted. I might have pointed out many other; 
shades of difference in the renderings of these few words ; 


~ but those cited, I believe, will be sufficient to establish the 


position laid down, that a revision of a translation of the 
sible that might be received by all Jews speaking the lan- 
guages of the nations among whom they are settled is 
impracticable. _ Fortunately, however, the solution of this 
problem is not expected from our newly formed association. 
This body, I conceive, will think that the task before it is 
the revision of ‘the Anglican version in such a manner as 
to render it acceptable to the Anglo-Jewish community, 
leaving the Jewish communities in other countries at 
liberty to solve the same problem in their own way. And 
in the solution of this difficulty, so far as we English Jews 
are concernéd, I see no difiiculty. Indeed, Mr. Guedalla 
himself has pointed out the way, when he says, ‘‘ Of course 
Dr. Adler must have the supervision of all the society’s 


intended publications in MS., before they go to press, and 


to give them the stamp of ecclesiastical authority.” As the 
adoption of the Anglican version is opposed on religious 
grounds, no revisien of it could be received by the Jewish 
body that should not meet with the approbation of the 
Chief Rabbi, and as we therefore have an authority to 


appeal to, a conference of rabbinical delegates for the same 


purpose would be unnecessary. 

The other point on which I wish to make a few obser- 
vations is the recommendation of that gentleman to circu- 
late in our community the Anglican version, without any 
heading to the chapters. From this it appears that in Mr. 
Guedalla’s opinion the unfitness of that version for us Jews 
arises from the headings. Now on this point your corres- 
pondent labours under'a mistake. No doubt the headings 


_ are very objectionable, but numerous renderings in the body 


of the Anglican version are not less so. Ihave discussed 
this subject in your columns a few weeks ago, and then 
shown from the Psalms the glaring mistranslations utterly 
inconsistent with the teachings of Judaism. But as the 
instances themiquoted have either been overlooked by your 
correspondent or have failed to carry conviction to his 
mind, I tryst you will permit me to give another exempli- 
fication of barefaced perversion on the part of the Anglican 
translators, evidently for no other purpose thau supporting 
certain erroneous religious views. 1 will not refer to 


any such perversions in the prophets, as these may be 


easily discovered by a comparison of this version with your 
revision, which is in print; but I will take my exemplifica- 
tion from the production of a sacred author, not yet ren- 
dered in our language in a Jewish spirit. Take Daniel 
ix. 25, 26. These two verses are thus rendered in the 
Anglican version :—*‘ Know therefore and understand, that 
from the going forth of the commandment to restore and to 
build Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince shall be 
seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks: the street 
shall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous times. 
And after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut 
off, but not for himself: and the people of the prince that 
shall come shall destroy the city and the sanctuary; and 


- the end thereof shall be with a fleod, and unto the end of 


the war desolations are determined,” It is not only these 
two verses but the whole passage, including the preceding 
and following verses, that is perverted. As, however, the 
-mistranslations are most glaring in the two verses quoted, 
‘T have confined myself to these. It appears to me that no 


i reader can misunderstand this rendering. It can only 


refer to Jesus of Nazareth, whom the Christians consider 
as the Messiah, and who, according te their opinion, is as 
- Clearly predicted here as plain words can express it. A 


ae Jewish body. that should circulate the Anglicem version 


JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVun. 


| would clearly give its sanction to this and numerous similar 
| renderings, and thus not only acknowledge Christianity 


themselves, but also recommend it to those among whom 
they should circulate it. I need not tell you that Daniel 
did not speak of the Messiah, and although your translation 
of this holy seer has not yet appeared, yet I feel confident 
that your resering, a faithful reflection of the original, 
will place the whole passage in‘a different light.* I repeat 
what I stated on a former occasion, nothing but the most 
unpardonable indifference to the tenets of our religion, or a 
total unacquaintance of the communal friends of education 
with the Anglican version, could have sanctioned the in- 
troduction of this tranaslation into our schools and fa- 
milies, 

There is also another subject on which I wished to 
address you this week. I wished ‘to say a few words on 
the view which the ancient rabbis took of the Sabbath, in 
reference to the article “‘ Jew and Christian,” which ap- 
peared last week in your columns. But my remarks on 
Mr. Guedalla’s letter have grown against my expectation 
to such a length, that I am afraid you will this week not 
be able to spare me any more space. 


THE JEWS IN SPAIN. | 
_A German periodical contains a review of the latest 
Spanish historians, Adolfe De Castro and Amador de 
las Rios, of the Jews of Spain, from which we make a 
few extracts :— 

‘*The Jews became the victims 
foes. ‘They were delivered over to the executioners, 
whose blood-thirstiness and avarice knew no bounds. 
They deemed themselves justified in giving the reins 
to their worst passions for the honour of God, and the 
salvation of the souls of the victims. The flames of 
persecution were especially fed by the sermons of a 
priest, Fernando Martinez, Archdeacon of Eciga, 
taught from the pulpit that it was a holy work,-accept- 
able to God, to extermimate the unbelievers with fire 
and sword. ‘The voice of this fanatic priest instigated 
and gave on the same day, nay, almost in the same 


of irreconcileable 


hour, the signal for murder in the principal places in 


Spain. At Burgos, Valencia, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, 
Barcelona, Lerida, and Tudela, the furious mob, 
thirsting for blood, rushed upon the Jews, who, like 
flocks destined for the shambles, were found tn their 
quarters. The massacre commenced in August 1391, 
and continued as long as there were victims to be 
slaughtered, ‘‘ Death or baptism ’’ was the savage yell. 
Some Jews saved their lives by apostacy ; but what a 
life! their synagogues were destroyed, their houses pil- 
laged, their magazines and workshops fell a prey to the 
flames, commerce and public prosperity were ruined. The 
criminals remained unpunished, for they had only fual- 
filled a mission. The church which had armed them 
had given them absolation in advance, and the secular 
authorities were powerless against the church. Ilither 
weakness or fear made the kings accomplices in these 
atrocities, ‘It might be dangerous,’ writes the narrator 
of these massacres at Toledo, ‘to chastise a whole city 
in order to save the Jewish population, or to make them 
compensation, especially since the tumult had religion 
for its cloak, and the archdeacon for its apologist.’ 

The Jews were struck down by the blow. Henceforth 
immunity was.insured to their persecutors, and they had 
to prepare themselves for the worst. Terror then 
seized them, driving thousands to the baptismal font. At 
the beginning of the 15th century St. Vincenz Ferier, 
a popular preacher—he called himself the angel of the 
Apocalypse—travelled all over the country, and 
passed over seas in order to preach the Gospel to the 
Israelites. The conversions effected by him are esti- 
mated at 50,000. Fernando Martinez had paved the 
way for this new apostle. 

Were these conversions sincere? This may well be 
doubted. Abjuration of faith in sincerity or hypocrisy 
was the only means of saving their lives. The torrents 
of the blood spilt had not been sufficient to appease the 
hatred of the torturers. Darbarous ordinances confis- 
cated all property. of the Jews. Excluded from the 
fellowship of the vther citizens, and penned in as they. 
were in separate quarters, air and light were sparingly 
meted out to them. They were confined in all their 
movements; all their actions were watched, and in 
their misery and ignominy, with the Damocles’ sword 
always suspended over them, they were scarcely per- 
mitted to breathe. And even the lot of the converts 
was exceedingly sad. ‘The conversion weakened so 
iittle the hatred of the converters, that, on the contrary, 
it was intensified by the addition of mistrust and con- 
tempt. The distinction between old and new Christians 
(Cristianos vicjos y nuevos) raised a partition wall 
between the Spantards and the baptised Jews. To this 
day, although Catholicism is the only religion in Spain, 
the distinction continues, and the descendants of the 
baptised Jews form a class of their own, which, it is 
true, is tolerated by the others, without however for- 
getting their origin, and failing to call it to mind occa- 
sionally. At Palma there still exists a quarter of the 
city which is ealled da chuetnia from chua (lard) 
being an insnlting allusion to Jews, to whom lard is 
forbidden, and which is inhabited exclusively by des- 
cendants of Jews. It forms a long, narrow, and 
dark street, which the inhabitants never quit. Sixty 
years ago it was shut every evening by means of chains, 
in order to cut off all communication with the other parts 
of the town. It was placed under the direct jurisdiction 


* The following is our translation of the passage quoted by 
our “ Gossip :’—* Know therefore and understand, that from 
the going forth of a sentence to restore and to build Jerusalem 
unto an anointed one, a leader, shall be seven weeks; and in 
three scores and two weeks shall street and moat be built again, 
even in troublous times. And after the three scores and two 
weeks shail an anointed one be cut off, and there is no one to 
help him; anda people of the coming leader shall destroy the 
city and the sanctuary; and his end shall be with the flood, 


and unto the end of the war desolations are determined.” 


of the ¢ourt of inquisitors and fe this 
Dominicans were thoroughly Feason the 
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10n of 
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8, and did 
S extensive 
A ay the chue. 
Persecution or 
nevertheless they ar 
tO an inferior 


men in 1835, when the decr 
monks arrived, The chuet 
crowds upon the convent o ‘i Boe 
not leave one stone upo 
building of detestable memory. At this qd 
fas are No longer exposed to rel 
annoyances from the authorities ; 
oo considered as beings belongin 
ntercourse with them is shunned : 
wealth, no Christian intermarries ohh tea a their 
blood might thereby be tainted. §o mi; ht r 
power of prejudice, so inexterminable js the ha we po 
religion and race, that a change of creed vy - 
obtain life for the converts, a 


but could not 
from them. They are Catholics disgrace 


branded with the stigma of their descent: ov; _ 
the same rights, but not the same regard. ; The, ney 
prosperity is only an additional ground for eny i o 
abhorring them. From this the position of the Jee . 
former years may easily be guessed, ian 
Terrible as this sitaation was, 


still more awfully bitter even than death and thrald 
more unsupportable than scorn and ignominy Thi 
was the violation of the ties of family, the atroci ms 
encroachment upon parental rights, They were ralibed 
of property, liberty, life, and honour, and, to e& 
these atrocities, they. were also robbed of their childrens t 
These kidnappers disdained to proceed in the wa an 
Herod, who only slew children in the arms of thei 
mothers. They begar with baptising the children, and 
then either torn at once from the family circle or left 
there till their seventh year, in order to make the i 
of separation the more painful. ‘They were Et | 
with malicious care, and their soft youthful minds were 
impressed with the deepest detestation of their parental 
religion, with contempt and hatred to their own race 
and afterwards promoted to the highest honours, thus 
to convert them into the most sanguinary persecutors 
of their fathers. Popes and councils sanctioned these 


robberies, and the kings lent themselves as willing tools 
to these horrors. | | 


there was someth; 


WIEsBADEN.—A Prrition.—The Jews of Wiesbaden 
are preparing a petition to the second chamber, in which 
they pray forthe repeal of certain still existing barbarous 
sad relics of the dark ages. One of these degrading 
and cruel laws, the repeal of which is.prayed for, de- 
clares that the evidence of a Jew, if it affects a Chris- 
tian, cannot be allowed its full weight. 

Warsaw there are a 
number of streets, designated No. 1, in which the Jews 


are not permitted to reside, under a penalty of 500 


silver roubles. . The counsellor of state, C——, who 
is of Jewish descent, has. now proposed that 17 other 
streets should be added to the number of those from 
which Jews are excluded. This is another proof of the 


hatred which apostates frequently bear ‘to the ranks 


deserted. 
Virutence or Apostates.—Those acquainted with 


| the history of Jews know well that the greatest suffer- 


ings inflicted on them proceeded from apostates. Their 
denunciations of their former co-religionists were natu- 
rally believed ; and many -of the most galling excep- 
tional laws to this day crushing Jews in despotic 
countries owe their origin to the calumnies of these 
informers, (O°9079). To this day this detestabie 
class of men exercises, we believe, a pernicious influ- 
ence on the fate of Jews in Russia. We therefore copy 
the following as an instance of the virulence of an 
apostate, which will show that this characteristic is also 
exhibited by renegades from Christianity :—SraNisi 
PrisoNERs AMoNGsT THE Moors.—The ‘ Courrier de 
Bayonne” publishes a statement of 10 Spanish prisoners 
who were brought back to Tetuan by the Moors after 
the conclusion of peace. According to the account they 
give of their captivity, they were treated with the most 
horrible cruelty, owing to the conduct of one of: them 
named Carrangue, a volunteer in the Basque battalions, 
who tarned traitor to his country and his faith. “ This 
wretch,” says the *‘ Courrier,’ ‘‘ was the most bitter 
enemy of the prisoners. It was he who excited the 
fanaticism and ferocity of the Moors against his coan- 
trymen and comrades. One of the horrible means ent 
ployed by the Moors to act on the feelings of the pri- 
soners was to throw in the midst of them the blood 
stained heads of other Christians which they had brought 
to Fez as trophies. These unfortunate soldiers were 
at length set at liberty, and left Fez on the 4th of May. 
Among the above prisoners was Captain Rocomara, who 
lost his reason during the captivity. 

St. Pererspurc.—Tne Czar’s 
We read in the “ Journal of Frankfort ”:—An Israelite 
of St. Petersburg, having lately had an audience o! the 
emperor, expressed to the monarch his gratitude for the 
kindness evineed for his co-religionists. ‘The emperor 
replied that he was highly pleased that his benevolent 
intentions for his Israelitish subjects were duly eset | 
ciated by them, but that he considered what he a 
done for them‘as only a duty, which he was a 
to perform to its full extent. Israelites had in all t : 
crises of the empire shown themselves faithful and nes | 
cellent, ready for every sacrifice, and not only did t ey 
deserve full confidence, but they might also look for- 
ward toa sufficient compensation for the nantes | 
position so long their lot. He promised himself in #0 
ture much from their zeal and devotion, and he: wou | 
endeavour, for this purpose, to place them ina sal 
in which they might freely develop their good ee 
To the question whether he was permitted to give pr f 
licity to these words the emperor replied ta the we 
ative, as he wishede that his sentiments in favour ally 
worthy a portion of his people should be genet pl 
known. This ates com 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM LVIL 
Be merciful to me, O God! 
Be merciful to me ; 
Withhold not Thy protecting rod, 
For I confide in Thee, 
And will beneath the shidow deep, 
Thy wings afford, in safety keep, 
Until these troubles pass away, 
Which now so fill me with dismay. 
On God most high 
Willlrely— 
On Him expectant call, 
Who in the hour 
When dangers lower. 
Protects me from them all. 


He, sending from His heaven, will save 
Me from this prowler’s spite— 
His tender mercies o'er me wave, 
And cheer me with his light. 
My soul was in the lion’s den— 
Among the fiery sons of men; 
For teeth, they barbs and spears displayed, 
And for a tongue the pointed blade. 
Above the high 
Ethereal sky, 
Exalted be Thy name: 
Thy glory, God! 
Thro’ earth abroad, 
Let every tongue proclaim. 


A subtle net did they prepare, 
And in my footway spread ; 
When I beheld the cunning snare 
My soul became as dead. 
Right in my path those impious made 
A pitfall, neatly overlaid ; 
But they themselves, by falling in. 
Have learnt the evil of their sin. 
My heart is fixed, 
My heart is fixed, 
To Thee, God! I will sing— 
To Thee, Lord! raise 
Sweet hymns of praise, 
Till Zion’s echoes ring. 
Awake, my glory! Harp awake! 
And Psaltery be thou nigh; 
For morning’s silence I will break : 
Eternal! Thee will I 
Among the people gladly praise— 
My song among the nations raise ; 
For heaven Thy grace in height transcends, 
Beyond the clouds Thy truth extends. 
Above the high 
Ethereal sky, 
Exalted be Thy name ; 
Thy glory, God! 
Through earth abroad, 
Let every tongue proclaim. 


SIR ISAAC LYON GOLDSMID, BART., BARON 
GOLDSMID AND DA PALMEIRA. 


(From the Bankers’ Magazine.) 

(Continued from our last.) a 
There were many temptations to Goldsmid to specu- 
late on life. Of strictly regular and temperate habits, 
active and industrious, he had reached what is indeed 
the prime of intellectual life, a green old. age, with all 
needful bodily vigour, with full energy of mind, at a 
period when the least sleep is reqaired, and with the ex- 
perience of half-a-century. With such a man neither 
can the young man in the first flosh of genius, nor the 
man of middle-age still untouched by any infirmity of 
older years successfully cope. Such is the veteran 
statesman or general, the men we have seen iu our day, 
and still see, meeting an emergency in the field or lead- 
ing the senate. At no time is a man more confident of 
his powers, but at no time can he less safely reckon on 
the morrow. Goldsmid felt this, and held himself in 
readiness against a dey when for those whom he most 
loved he could no longer twil. It wovld be well if 

others bore their prosperity as meekly and as wisely. 
An undertaking into which he was brought by his 
friend Alderman ‘Thompson, or rather by Mr. Alexan- 
der Robertson, was the Santiago Mining Company. 
Mr. Robertson was one of the first to turn to account 
the copper deposits of Cuba, which have since set an 
example of mining in our own Island of Jamaica, and 
will exercise great influence in the West Indies. The 
company was first formed by these three capitalists, 
and on its practical establishment they threw it open to 
the public. It proved one of the most successful con- 
cerns of the day, but was worsted in a Spanish lawsuit 
with the neighbouring Cobre Copper Company about a 
piece of mineral wealth called the Sanctuary Ground, 
and finally dwindled tc insignificance. Baron Gold- 
smid always took great interest in this undertaking, and 
used his influence in Spain on its behalf, but unavail- 
ingly. This successful enterprise of Mr Alexander 
Robertson led him and his colleagues to turn their atten- 
tion to other regions of undeveloped mineral wealth. 
On the announcement of the Lake Superior discoveries 
they sent their engineer, a man of perfectly trustworthy 
character, but of the narrow attainments of Cornish 
miners, to examine the deposits and obtain for them 
such a property as lie should consider advisable. He 
honestly reported against his own interests, but, as it 
turned out, against facts—that the copper ore of Lake 
Superior was too rich, that it did not hold down, and 
‘would soon be exhausted. Thus they lost this chance, 
_ though they did not know why, and with great confi- 
dence in the honesty of their agent, they sent him to 


South Australia, whence he came back with the same: 


tale. To him Cornwall was the normal type of copper 
‘mineralogy, and although he had the experience of 
Cuba, he wanted the practical knowledge of a wide range 
of facts, and drew erroneous conclusions from what he 
saw in Michigan and Australia, In a like way Jamaica 
-.Maising was condemned, and nearer at home, Welsh 
lead mining. These present examples of some of the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way of the in- 
 telligent capitalist. Neither Goldsmid nor Thompson 
- ‘Wanted enterprise, and the former showed it by the 
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part he took in railways, docks, assurance, gold mining 
and copper mining ; but he had small encouragement to 
become the pioneer in new undertakings. In mining 
alone he had the co-operation of those considered 
the ablest men of the day; but there are natural hazards 
in mining, for which careful administration and fore- 
sight will provide no compensation. He had the advice 
of the ablest engineers of the day, but there were finan- 
cial difficulties to be overcome, not always even within 
his personal means, which in a moment of panic or of 
speculation frastrated the best founded calculations. 
Thus the capitalist finds it safer to become a dealer in 
other men’s speculations than to speculate on his own 
account, though Goldsmid could not altogether resist the 
temptations of engaging in some of these undertakings. 
He wanted work, and he looked anxiously on the suc- 
cesses of other men in administration, and thus he was 
tempted, as in the case of the Birkenhead Docks, the 
achievement of which appeared to him one of the fore- 
most undertakings of the time. Such a man is, how- 
ever, commonly more content to leave others to manage 
the thankless affairs of companies ; and had Goldsmid 
gone into parliament he would doubtless have abandoned 
even the old boards, of which he was a time-honoured 
member. 

One of the greatest capitalists and first financiers of 
the day was naturally beset with schemers. Day after 
day would prospectuses, projects, reports, plans and 
offers of chairmanship pour in, besides the verbal invita- 
tions addressed to him. Thus, for many years, had he 
to hear of a thousand schemes a-year, and to say that 
twenty thousand schemes were offered to his attention 
in the latter period of his life will not give an. exaggera- 
ted statement. They came from the ends of the earth 
—the Yankee knew his name in the Far West, the poor 
Jew in the depths of Barbary honoured it as a glory of 
his race ; there was’ not a newly hatched state or govern- 
ment of South America, but its Ministro de Fomento 
or de Hacienda considered he had aclaim on Goldsmid. 
Thus he was beset like a stage mavager or an American 
president. Many of these enemies of his leisure obtain- 


| ed personal introductions from an easy prince of the 


blood, a fashionable lady, or influential foreigner, and 
it was necessary to hear or to have read their propositions, 
and to answer them. He had got well drilled into this 
in the course of years, and at all events few projectdrs 
had to complain of want of courtesy, much as he was 
irritated, but went. away with a good-humoured refusal. 
“Your prospectus, I see, promises 35 per cent. dividend.” 
‘Yes, Baron, and I will proceed to give you all the 
figures in detail.” ‘Never mind that! Of course 
there can be no doubt of 25 per cent.?” ‘ None at all, 
sir.” ‘‘ At the worst I may rely upon getting 15 per 
cent., after all contingéncies?” That is the worst that 
can happen,” said the confident and expectant projector. 
“Then, I am sorry to say, your company will not suit 
me. If you can show me some way of getting only 4 
per cent. for my money, that is what] want. I do not 


late years he was apt to meet the enemy by an appeal 
to his advancing years and possible infirmities, “ I have 
retired from business—I am getting old—lI am no longer 
able to attend to such matters ;” or use the argument 
Lord Eldon could not understand, “I want no miore; 
I have enough.” And apparently oblivious of all the 
pertinacious suitor said he went his way. ‘‘ Baron 
Goldsmid is breaking fast,” reports-the projector in the 
City ; ‘* his mind is quite gone—he is unable to attend 
to anything,” the personage of the conversation having, 
perhaps, adjourned tothe Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, respecting 
a complicated claim, returning to the City to discuss an 
important point on a new loan. ‘These rumours prece- 
ded for ten years the serious illness which, indeed, gave 
concern to his friends. : 

The repertory of projects which such a man receives, 
while it would surprise many that admirable opportu- 
nities were allowed to pass unnoticed, would suggest 
this corrective, that numbers of the propositions were of 
the wildest character, and afferd a seasonable caution 
against the sanguine propensities of projectors. 

There were few things which Goldsmid undertook 
into which he did not infuse his practical spirit, even his 
charities. It wasa matter of remark that his name was 
not' represented in subscription lists usually with any 
large sum attached to it, and it was a very usual com- 
ment that, considering his enormous wealth, Sir Isaac 
was stingy. If, however, he was very tender of public 
opinion in some respects, he was not very regardful of 
it in this; for he rather exposed himself to the charge 
of parsimony than that of ostentation, and could, with 
a free conscience, encounter the comments of the world. 

Looking at the great number of charitable institutions 
although he was a contributor to most he was so on a 
very limited scale; tor he was of opinion that most of 
them would find support enough without being depend. 
ent on him for twenty or fifty pounds. He therefore 
selected a field of exertion for himself, in which he could 
do something more than pnt down his name, or give a 
large cheque; and the result was he effected a great 
amount of good. One of the first charities with which 
he was connected was the London Hospital, which had 
strong local claims upon him. To the business of this 
institution he sedulously attended, and he made it a 
point for many years to bring together at the yearly 


siderable amonnt of subscriptions. To these Jewish 
coniributions the London Hospital has been greatly 
indebted. To the end of his life he continued to mani- 
fest a deep interest in this institution. The Jews’ 
Hospital founded by his family was another special 
and constant object of his care. 


originally called the University of London, and the 
institutions connected with it occupied much of his time, 


}and attention. It was chiefly through his means that 


want large profits. ‘I want to keep what I have,” O/ 


festival a large assetnbly of Hebrew guests and a con-| 


During the latter period of his life University College, | 


the hopes of Brougham and his frieads received aceom- 
plishment, and for a quarter of a century he never 
ceased to labour in the cause. 


In the ver inni 
of the college when the first barst of Rs rear 
and the buildings paused almost without hope of com- 
pletion, Goldsmid indaced Martin Tucker Smith and 
another friend to join him in a guarantee of forty thou- 
sand pounds each for finding the remaining funds. At 
that time his fortune was not so considerable; buatiit 
was justly considered a noble effort on his part, and he 
esteemed himself richly rewarded by its result, and by 
the establishment of that great educational institution, 
which, with its sister and rival colleges and the univer- 
sities emanating from it, has done so much for intellect- 
ual progress in this country. 

There is not a part of University College or its school, 
a hall, a lecture room, a library, not a professorship or 
scholarship, bat Isaac Lyon Goldsmid has had some 
share in its foundation, and the name of that great man 
is inseparably connected with its history. To enumerate 
all that he did by his own munificence, or by his in- 
fiuence with others would in itself require a chronicle ; 
but the University College Hospital, or the North Lon- 
don Hospital, will long remain a monument of his 
generous and sagacions mind. ‘lothe infant college a 
medical school was of the greatest importance, and this 
could only be obtained by the establishment of ar 
hospital. To this task Goldsmid applied himself, and 
administered the institution as chairman or treasurer, 
until such time as his health failed, when he bestowed 
the care of it on his eldest son Sir Francis Goldsmid, 
who accepted it as a noble trust. a 


It is not too much to say that this establishment oceu- 


pied Goldsmid’s daily care, and it was a matter of deep 
solicitude to himto guiile it through the later period of 
its career, when the success of its example had led to 
the improvement of other institutions, and to its haviag 


to compete with rivals in its claims on the public. To 


find funds for the heavy expenditure was his constant 
care, and in this he pursued his own course. At the 
anniversary festival, or on other occasions of contribu- 
tions his name perhaps was put down only for ten or 
twenty guineas, but on the completion of the list he 
would say that a thousand pounds was wanted, for the 
hospital and that the three or four hundred pounds de- 
ficiency must be made up, offering to find the remainder 
if the committee would obtain one-third; wherever he 
could levy contributions he did so, many a favour was 


ycompounded for by a subscription to “my” hospital; . 


and if a testimonial were offered to him, he preferred a 
contribution to University College Hospital. In this 
way he gave to the hospital a vote fromthe North Kent 
Railway shareholders, and his son Sir Francis in the 
same noble spirit of munificence has within the last few 
days given the amount ofa testimonial to himself, from 
the Imperial Continental Gas Company. 

be concluded in our next.) 


Oricin or THE Sunpay Laws.—-The following ex- 
tract, from Cave, ‘*On the Lord's Day,” written in 
favour of the Sunday festival, will show when the Sun- 
day. laws originated, and in how. far the precedents: set 
in the time of the degeneracy of Christianity deserve to 
be imitated by Protestant Christians boasting of having 


restored Christianity to its former purity :—‘* No sooner 


was Constantine come over to the church, but his prin- 
cipal care was about the Lord’s-day, ‘He commanded 
it to be solemnly observed, and that by all persons 
whatsoever. He made it to all a day of rest: that men 
might have nothing to do but to worship God, and be 
better instrucied in the Christian faith, and spend their 
whole time without any thing to hinder them in prayer 
and devotion, according to the custom and discipline of 
the church. And for those in his army, who yet re- 
mained in their paganism and infidelity, he commanded 
them upon Lord’s.days to go out into the fields, and 
there pour out their souls in hearty prayers to God: 
and, that none might pretend their own inability to the 


duty, he himself composed and gave them a short. form ° 


of prayer, which he enjoined them to make use of every 
Lord’s-day ; so careful was he that this dav sliould not 
be dishououred or misemployed, even by those who 
were yet strangers and enemies to Christianity. He 


moreover ordained that there should be no courts of 


judicature opea upon this day, no suits or trials at law ; 
but that for any works of mercy, such a8 emancipating 
and setting free of slaves or servants, this might be 
done, ‘hat there should be no suits nor demanding 
debts upon this day was confirmed by several laws of 
succeeding emperors ; and that no arbitrators, who had 
the umpirage of any business lying before them, should 
at that time have power to determine to take up liti- 


gious causes, penalties being entailed upon any that — 


transgressed herein. ‘Theodosius the Great, anno 386, 
by a second law ratified one which had passed long 
before, wherein he expressly prohibited all public shows 
upon the Lord’s-day, that the worship of God might 
not be confounded with those profane solemnities, 
This law the younger Theodosius some years after con- 


firmed and enlarged, enacting, that on the Lord’s-day 


(and some other festivals there mentioned) not only 
Christians, but even Jews and heathens, should be re- 
trained from the pleasure of all sights and spectacles, 
and the theatres be shut up in every place; and whereas 


it might so happen that the birthday or inauguration of 
| the emperior might fall upon that day, therefore to let 


the people know how infinitely he preferred the honour 
of God, before the concerns of hisown majesty and 
greatness, he commanded that, if it should so happen, 
that then the imperial solemnity should be put off, and 


| deferred till another day. | 
MertropouitaN Free Hospitat, Devonsnrer-squane, 


Ciry.— The aggregate nnmber of patients relieved 
the week ending 


427 ; total 1385; of which 432 were new cases, 


June 16 was,—medical, 958, surgics 
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UTCH, SPANISH, AMERICAN, PORTUGUESE, and 
all other COU PONS, payable abroad, due Ist July, are now 
ing PAID on presentation, at the best rate of Exchange, at the 

d Bullion office, 79, Lombard-street. 

NOTES and FOREIGN MONEY.—Travel- 

lers to the Continent, America, &e., can have CIRCULAR 


NOTES of £5and £10 each, payable at all principal towns; also 
FOREIGN MONIES and FOREIGN STOCKS, at the Banking- 


ifices, 79, Lombard street. 
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NOTICE. 


Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the Quar- 


ter having expired, the Subscriptions are due. To 
avoid needless writing and postages, the receipt of the 
Subscriptions will, in imitation of the American papers, 
be acknowledged in our journal in the week of their re- 
ceipt, and such acknowledgment shall have the validity 
‘ofa receipt. 
TJEWISH CHRONICLE, ADVERTISEMENT 
DEPARTMENT, 
Public near and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 


seven lines, and Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 


of-about ten words. 

For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
the Paper the charge is a third more than the scale. 

Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 
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The announcement of deaths with black 
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NOTICES -TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Bernstein, in an early number. Hampton.—Anonymous com- 
munications cannot be noticed, 
Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed, 
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CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
1 June 29 | ~‘Tamuz 
10 


Sabbath com, at 7.0. 
Sabbath closes at 9.18. 
mpm, Num. xix, 1. 
Haphtorah, Judges xi. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE JEWS’: HOSPITAL. 
_ It was in 1806 that the original building fund for the 


erection of the Jews’ Hospital was collected by the two 
truly benevolent brothers, Benjamin and Abraham Gold- 
smid, the ornaments of the Jewish community of their 
time, whose grateful memory still lives in the tradition 
‘now transmitted through the third generation to a remote 
posterity. Fifty-four years is a truly long period, and 


would have been considered long in the slow ages of past 
centuries, when a crawling decennium differed from its 
dull successors in nothing saye the natural changes it 
wrought in the aspects of animal jife, and how much more 
so at a period when many more stirring events are 
crowded in one year than formerly in a score, when the 
lifetime of a patriarch of old seems now to be condensed 
in a child’s span of existence. By whatever standard we 
measure fifty-four years of our century, whether by the 
number of political, social, or moral revolutions they have 
witnessed, they form a section of time to which the me- 
mory of but few can reach, and to which it has to wander 
back over hosts of events apparently countless, How far 
distant we are from the period when the original building 
fund was collected is also evident from the melancholy 


_ circumstance that we could not discover in the list of the 


donors in 1806 one single name borne by a man in the 


land of the living in 1860. 


But full of change and development as these 54 years 
Were for England in general, there is no portion of her 
population that was more thoroughly acted upon and me. 


Wem tan the Jewish. we 


CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. | 


| tion. 


compare the Jewish community of 1860 with that of 1806 
quantitatively or qualitatively, whether socially, morally, 
or intellectually, whether in point of station or wealth, 
there will be a progress perceived, so extraordinary and 
so immense as may truly be called marvellous. In 1806, 
the number of Jews in the whole kingdom could hardly 
have exceeded ten thousand. In 1860 it can hardly be 
less than forty thousand. In 1806, if we except the two 
Goldsmids, we possessed no men of wealth and _ station, 
and what was the wealth of those two good men in com: 
parison with thet.accumulated by the late Barons Roths- 
child and Goldsmid? There are now probably scores of 
co-religionists in England wealthier than were the two 
Goldsmids when at the zenith of their fortune. And how 
are we to characterise the civil and social state then occu- 
pied by our English co-religionists ? They were then the 
pariahs of the English people. They were natives of a 
country in which they were popularly considered as aliens, 
and not rarely treated as such. Schools, guilds, and cor- 
porations, were equally hermetically closed against them. 
There were no positive laws enacted against them by the 
legislature—that is all that can be said of their position. 
Contrast this state of things with that established in our 
days. Jews hold professorships. Jews hold the highest 
offices in the most important corporations. Jews sit in the 
legislature, And yet amidst the abandonment and civil 
degradation, 54 years ago two noble-minded members of 
that neglected community succeeded in rousing their co- 
religionists, in collecting a sum stated to have amounted 


experiment to remedy the evils under which the Jewish 
body then laboured, by providing for old age and intro- 
ducing among the humbler classes trades that would wean 
them from vagrancy, and would breed in them habits of 
steadiness—the first attempt at elevating the tone of the 
community by a sound moral, religious, and general edu- 
cation ; in short, at upheaving the whole structure, by 
raising the foundation. In fact, the establishment of the 
Jews’ Hospital denotes a new era in the social and mental 
development in the Anglo-Jewish community. 

That its importance was fully recognised, from its very 
foundation to our own days, is shown by the list of the 
naines of those who formed its committees of management 
and presided over it, it contains the names of the most in- 


The name of “ Jews’ Hospital ” is thus interwoven with our 
dearest and tenderest communal associations, calculated to 
excite the warmest sympathies of our hearts. And surely 
if an institution of this kind was deemed necessary when 


.| the community only counted ten thousand souls, it must 


have become indispensable at'a period when the number 
has increased to forty thousand, since there must be four 
times as many wants to be provided for. The work com- 
menced in 1806 has year after year to be sustained, But 
the claims of the Jews’. Hospital to extraordinary support, 
now that the undertaking of 1806 has to be enlarged and 


consolidated, donot restexclusively upon the basis traced by 


us, but are established upon a still wider foundation. The 
committee has now fora number of years understood the 
demands of an age which has in every respect done so 
much for the cause of the Jews, and so nobly satisfied 
them. ‘The Jews’ Hospital is keeping pace with modern 
progress. Itis no longer an exclusive institution, estab- 
lished for the sole benefit of London co-religionists, but 
has, by throwing open its doors to applicants from the 
whole kingdom, well earned the title to a national institu- 
It no longer narrow-mindedly confines itself in the 
range of its education or trade to certain cramped or anti- 
quated notions, but consults therein, as it ought to do, the 
constitutions, capacities, and aptitudes of those for whose 
benefit the institution was established. It is now, in the 
midst of the career of the acknowledged increased useful- 
ness of the institution, that we, the grandchildren of the 
original founders and supporters of this establishmént, are 
called upon to make an extraordinary effort that might 
worthily rank by the side of that of our grandfathers. 
Shall the few comparatively poor, uneducated, and op- 


pressed sires put to the blush their numerous prosperous, 


emancipated, influential, and much more enlightened de- 


and education only diminished the appreciation of com- 
munal institutions, especially of that which was the. 
pioneer on the path of progress, and reduced the interest 
in it to such a low ebb that the many cannot even uphold 
what the few reared? These grave questions will now 
have to be answered. The committee of the Jews’ Hos- 
pital has issued its appeal. May the reply be worthy of 
the fathers who made such sacrifices in founding the 
institution, and of the descendants so much more able to 
enlarge support and consolidate it, | | 


EDUCATION. 
| [FOURTH ARTICLE.] | 

If it be true, as we have asserted, that the history ofa 

people’s mental development may be traced in its statute 

book, then indeed has England little really worth boasting 


| of in respect to its educational legislation. So late as the 


year 1818 Parliament all but ridiculed the idea of popular 
education through the instrumentality of the state ; still 


later, in 1846, when the ‘system of government inspection 
was established, miinisters set about their task in the good 


fluential members of the community for the last 54 years. 


scendants? Shall it be said that increased wealth, station, | 


to £20,000, and to rear an institution which was the first | 


LIUNE 29, 


old Tory spirit, and appointed a Lord’s Com, gop 

Privy Council to direct the 
been the custom to read the text thus: « The e - 

Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” and the peo so oe 
so called, have so long been regarded as 
taxes, to labour, and to obey, that we must iat be “a 
prised, in examining this machinery, to find that, alth ie 
the grinding power be tolerably great, the mach; ead 
intolerably weak, and their fore ae 


yea men, the ins 
always over skilful, Also John Bull is so socal, < 
or 


lavishing millions and economising farthings, that w 

not be astonished to find that, while fabulous = oe 
expended in jobs of divers sorts and in pensions doe 
for doubtful reasons, niggardliness of the shabbiest tals 


to be traced through the regulations intended only for the 


people, always with a becoming exception in favour of 
those better men, the aforesaid inspectors, who kindly fe 


their aid to carry out the design. Let us attempt to give 


a history of what has occurred; it may prove interesting tp 
note the progress of educationd] measures, and to oot 


through them the presence of the Jewish element itself 
a sign of the times. 


In all well-organised states the moral and social Well-be 
ing of the people should be the care 


of the government. That 
government may be a strong government which panders to 
the caprices of the sovereig 


gn, grants immunities to a pri. 
vileged aristocracy, and rules the multitade 

inert matter ; but the state over which it pr 
well-organised, and its people cannot be moral, 
greatest enemies to social and moral well-being are the 
idle, the vicious, and the criminal. Even in the Worst 
governed states there is a legislation against the criminal. 
in this respect the difference between an ill and a well 
regulated community being that, in the former, the com. 
munal legislation would be modified to meet the circum. 
stances or rank of offenders, in the latter the majesty of 
the law would remain inviolate. 


aS Mass of 
esides is not 
The 


Hence in all states one 
of the primary objects of legislation has been the punish- 
ment of crime, and no expense has at any time been spared 
either to bring it to justice or to contribute to the mainte. 
nance of the criminal under: sentence. It has never beep 
thought necessary by law to meddle with the idle, or to 
molest the vicious ;: therefore the convict has been a far 
more costly article than the pauper on the tramp, and an 
indirect premium has thus been held out to sin. very way 
this is an impolitic state of things; it is expensive, it in- 
volves the outlay of large sams of public money, without 
any chance of their being productive, that is, it prevents a 
certain amount of capital from being profit-bearing ; it 
tends to its own continuance by hardening those submitted 
to its influence and thus making them persevere in their 
wickedness, and it involves the grave charge that sentient 
citizens, who pay the tax which crime imposes on them for 
its support grudgingly, still take no pains to send into the 
world men and women trained and qualified to contribute 
their share to the public weal. A more politic state of 
things would be to economise this waste of money, and to 
strive rather after the prevention of crime than its punish- 
ment. Now the very first public educators, and the 
originators of the parish and monitorial schools, had 
avowed their conviction to be, that to educate the people 
would be to improve their moral condition; and, even 
under the imperfect system that they employed, this con- 
viction proved itself to be a truth. Therefore, when 
more enlightened notions on educational system and edu- 
cationalists began to prevail, moral regeneration was the 
object which was primarily to be held in view. While, 
however, because of want of knowledge and want of means, — 
school societies were casting about for a cheap plan of 

giving that sort of instruction which they denominated 
education, government, influenced by what was now ace 
knowledged to be a public want, and guided perhaps by 
principles analogous to those above enunciated, or by others 
equally bearing on the public well-being, took up the 
matter and instituted a system which was certainly an 


| improvement on what had existed, and which did at least 


this much permanent good, it recognised the duty of the 
state to educate its peoples. | | 
This system included: 1. Grants towards the erection, — 
enlargement, or alteration of elementary schools; 2. Grants 
of books, apparatus, &c., at reduced prices; 3. The sub- 
stitution of pupil-teachers and assistant-teachers for mo- 
nitors; 4. The replacing of the old incompetent school 
masters and mistresses by regularly trained and certified 
masters and mistresses; 5. The establishment of normal 
colleges for the education. of teachers ; 6. Capitation ; 7. 
The appointment of inspectors to judge of results. sale 
Before proceeding to a categorical investigation of these 
parts of the government system, which, having served two 


as government knew how to perfect it, one element, ee 
Jews of great importance, must not be passed over in Si- 


lence. ‘The preliminary chapter of Minutes of Council 


contains this paragraph : “ Every school assisted from the 
(Parliamentary) grants must be either: (a) A school ad 
connection with some recognised religious 
or (b) A. school in which, besides secular instruction, a 
Scriptures are read daily from the authorised version. pe 
accordance with these conditions it is evident that Je 


schools wore not to be ex cluded, provided it | 


apprenticeships, may be supposed to be as well perfected 
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admitted that the Jews were of a recognised —, de- 
nomination, or that it could be shown that they acknow- 
jedged and used the authorised version of the scriptures. 
The latter was by far the more easy means for claiming 
aid from the state ; but it was also by far the more undig- 
nified. Jews probably would not have wished definitively 
to bind themselves to a version of the Scriptures avowedly 
incorrect, because, translated with a Christian bias, and to 
maintain Christian spiritualism; nor could . they have 
cared openly to avow to others what they only tacitly 
confessed to themselves, that they did not regard a correct 
rendering of the sacred text in the vernacular as of sufli- 
cient importance to pay properly qualified Jews for its 
production. Hence when the committee of the Jews’ 
Free School [sought to bring that institution within the 
limits of government influence, they wisely adopted the 
more honourable alternative, and, without much difficulty 
procured the end they desired of placing under inspection 
the Jews’ Free School as a school attached to a recognised 
religious denomination. How far this establishment of a 
new principle on the English constitution may have affected 
the then pending question of Jewish emancipation, it 
matters not here to investigate. 

Having brought Jewish schools into the general schemes 
for popular education, it is now time to analyse that 
scheme. During the analysis abundant occasions will 
present themselves for showing both what Jews gained and 


what they lost by the recognition of their claims.* 
1. Grants towards the erection, enlargement, or altera- 


tion of elementary schools. The minutes regulating these 
grants are, on the whole, well devised ; they secure ample 
local support both in money and in pupils,and they condition 
for the permanent retention of buildings so subsidised for 
educational purposes. Asa means, too, for lightening the 
burden which the erection of a new sciuool imposed on the 
_ philanthropic, and of thus setting loose funds for the future 
maintenance of the school, these minutes are beneficial. 
Nevertheless, when in 1855. the Committee of the Jews’ 
Free School contemplated certain alterations in their es- 
tablishment, they preferred the alternative of borrowing 
the necessary capital from benevolent friends to asking for 
any sum from Government. As in adopting this alterna- 
tivefthey were guided by the able advice of their legal ad- 


viser, and as under his prudent direction, they inclined. 


rather to incur the obligation of going into debt than to 
conform to the conditions of the Trust Deed, inperatively 
demanded as an adjunct to government aid, it may be 
‘fairly presumed that this deed contains clauses antagonistic 
to some of the principles embodied in the plan of a Jewish 
school; that is, that it is to some extent impregnated with 
the sectarian bias invariably given in this country to all 
state proceedings by the connection subsisting between 
church and state. In this view Jews have adopted to 
some extent the notions entertained by the managers of 
secular schools, who prefer doing without aid to accepting 
it in violation of their conscientious scruples. But these 
minutes have produced some results worthy more minute 
particularisation. It will be recollected that when ele- 
mentary schools for} the poor were first erected, barn-like 
structures, with stone floors and lime-washed brick walls, 
- were all that was deemed necessary. One large area was 


considered sufficient for all the purposes of education, 
and thus the order of reading classes and the silence 
essential for the more advaneed studies (when they came 
to be introduced) were disturbed by the uproar incidental 
to simultaneous teaching, and by the confusion consequent 
upon the assemblage of large bodies of children in a single 
apartment. These minutes, other portions of which as 
will be seen. hereafter, provided for the institution of a 
better order of teachers than the exploded monitors, in- 
sisted on the substitution of a wooden flooring for the old 
stone pavement, and managers, to be consistent with this 
charge forced upon them, were impelled to wainscot or 
plaster the walls of their schools, and thus to render these 


homes of physical, moral, and intellectual cultivation, supe- 


rior to the hovels.or attics in which the majority of their 
pupils lived. Thus schools, instead of being less attractive 
than home, became more attractive, and when to this 
advantage were added corresponding amelicration in ven- 
tilation, lighting, and drainage, it will easily be understood 
that children who cared for school found their love not 
diminished by having to repair for instruction to a locality 
far more healthful and comfortable than any that their 
parents could offer.t By degrees also the advancement in 
the system on education was found to be impeded by the 
uproar and confusion before mentioned. Hence curtains, 
and subsequently partitions, for the separation of class from 
class, or of group from group, and thus for centralising 
attention and diminishing noise, gradually became common, 
and, as a final improvement, class-rooms, totally isolated 


from the general school, were erected for the prosecution } 


of those stndies demanding exclusiveness of purpose on the 
part of children, and uninterrupted teaching on the part 


* It may not be uninteresting to note the fact that the 
schools, known as Birkbeck schools, which are based on the 


idea of giving a purely secular edacation, and which, in their | 


desire to embrace all sects, recognise none, receive no govern- 
ment aid, because not only do they belong to no particular 
religious denomination, but among them the Scriptures are not 


_t To their honour, be it said, the Committee of the Jews’ 
_ Free School, while refusing aid towards enlarging their school, 
did not neglect to comply with these conditions. It may be 
- asserted, without fear of contradiction, that in respect to com- 

fort, health and even elegance, the Jews’ Free School is as 
superior to most schools in the country, as it is extensive and 
_ Saccessful in its operations, and fortunate in the liberality with 


of teachers. Thus schools became what they now are, 
abodes adapted to proaiote the cause which they were de- 
signed to subserve. Moreover, the means thus placed at 
the disposal of teachers for conveying instruction worthy 
alike of their giving and of their pupils’ receiving, induced 
in many places the introduction of gymnasia for phy- 
sical cultivation, and in many more the institution 
of museums of objects, natural and artificial, for the illus- 
tration of those lessons which required the eye no less than 
the ear to ensure their being successfully imparted. Thus 
a further advance was made, and Government materially 
aided this advance by the second feature of the system, 
viz.— 

2. Grants of books, apparatus, &., at reduced prices. 

As these grants are not attended by any of the restric- 
tions attached to building grants, and as in regard to 
releasing funds so as to render them available for other 
purposes, they are equally efficacious, they are found to be 
more extensively claimed and more widely beneficial. The 
books, &c., to be obtained are to be selected from a printed 
list furnished by the Committee of Council. This list— 
“1. Is compiled from works submitted by publishers and 
educational societies. 2. Is coafined to works purporting 
secular information in the form of—(a). Class-books for 
children ; (6). Text-books for teachers ; (c). Illustrations 
(maps and diagrams) ona large scale. Grants are also 
made for apparatus “of £10, £15, or £20, according to 
the (ascertained) proficiency of the master.” It is doubtful 
whether, in the majority of the schools of this country, 
there is any material drawback to the successful operation 
of this section of the minutes ; they are tolerably liberal 
in a pecuniary sense, considering the niggardliness before 
alluded to, and there is not an overdose of red-tape involved 
in an application under them, but as they exclude all but 
books on secular subjects, it will at once be seen that in 
some respects Jewish schools oceupy an exceptional posi- 
tion. For, although religious books are altogether inad.- 
missable (and thus Jews and Christians seem alike equally 
unfavoured), there is still enough of Christianity in most, 
if not all, of the established class-books to render them as 
much religious books for Christian schools as they are, on 
this account, irreligious books for Jewish schools. Thus, 
in the absence of class-books, which, not all sectarian, are 
still written from a Jewish point of view, and are specially 
deemed eligible for Jewish schools, and not ineligible for 
the Council list, Jews find themselves in this condition ; if 
they require cheap books, they can have only those extant ; 
if they require books purely religious, they must themselves 
pay for them; if they require books adapted for them- 
selves, but not excluded from the Council list, by reason of 
their religious views, they must, in the first instance, go to 
the expense of publishing on their own account. Lither 
of these alterna'ives would involve a heavy outlay. We 
shall return to the consideration of this subject when we 
discuss the question what education should be to carry out 
our introductory definition, as extracted from Webster. 


Tae Sassoons’ Scuoo. AND SyYNAGOGUE.— The 
Jewish Educational . Institution at Byculla, was publicly 
opened on the 25th instant. This magnificent seminary 
is contiguous to the Synagogue ; and the two edifices have 
been erected by Mr.: David Sassoon, at an expense of up- 
wards of a lakh and a half of rupees. It is not often that 
we are in a position to chronicle such acts of private bene- 
volence and philanthropy ; and when they do occur, we 
like to dwell upon them. Since his arrival in Bombay, 
the patriarchical head of the Sassoon family has not only 
busied himself for the welfare of his race, but he has exhib- 
ited a lively interest in the happiness and prosperity of the 
public at large. ‘There is, moreover, an unostentatior 
about all his deeds of kindness and benevolence, that is not 
their least recommendation ; affording, as it does, such a 
marked contrast to the extravagant conduct some of our 
local would-be philanthropists are in the habit of exhib- 
iting, Itis pleasing, at all times, to witness the exten- 
sion of education, and when we know that one of our most 
cherished class-books must be regarded as equally vener- 
able and valuable by the pupils of the Institution, which he 
has just founded, the contemplation of the philanthropic 
works of Mr. David Sassoon becomes doubly delightful. 
We know that in the institution which has just been 
opened, the Holy Scriptures will be the great work of in- 
spiration, of both teachers and scholars ; while in the noble 
synagogue which has just been erected, all must recognise 
the great fact, that it is a temple not for the adoration of 
the gods of the heathen, but for the worship of the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. We repeat that the 
edifices which have just been erected by the benevolence of 
the Sassoons, are endeared to Christians by the most holy 
of associations. They carry them back to a remote time, 
and the believer sees in them the semblances of the sacred 
sanctuaries which trembled amidst the extacies of Beth- 
lehem, and crumbled into dust admidst the agonies of 
Calvary. We therefore congratulate Mr. David Sassoon 
upon the additional claim he has established upon the 
gratitude of the nation under whose sway he has chosen to 
dwell; and we can only hope that the seed he is so in- 
dustriously sowing will, in the end, yielda golden harvest. 
—Overland Telegraph. 

Her Masesty’s Lever.—At the levee held by her 
Majesty in St. James’s Palace, on the 20th inst., our co- 
religionist, Mr. S. D. Sassoon, of Bombay, had the honour 
of being presented by the Secretary of State for India. 

ArrivaAL oF Mr. KursHEeepT FRoM THE UNITED 
Strates.—Mr, Gershom Kursheedt, who accompanied Sir 
Moses Montefiore on his last journeys to the Holy Land 
and to Rome, arrived in England on Monday last. He is 
now the guest of Sir Moses, at East Cliff, Ramsgate. 

DeatH or Princk Jerome Buonaparte.—Whilst 
all the papers give biographical sketches of the life of the 
deceased, it 1s but just to state that Jerome, when King of 
Westphalia, manifested most benevolent intentions tuwards 
his Jewish subjects, whom he fully emancipated. These 
sentiments, we believe, he preserved throughout life, and 


MOROCCO RELIEF FUND. 
The Committee of the Morocco Relief Fund met on 
Tuesday evening last at the vestry-chambers of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks, to consider as to 
the appropriation of the funds in hand, and on general 
bnsiness. 

The President having been called to the chair, the mi- 
nutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
Several letters of apology from absent members were 
then read. Among those letters was one from the Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi, who is absent from town, and from Mr. 
Alderman Salomons, M.P., who could not attend in con- 
sequence of a long standing family engagement ; but who 
expressed a hope that the application of Mr. Barrow in 
behalf of the Jews of Rabat would be acceded to. <A 
number of letters containing remittances were then laid on 
the table, among which there was one from Mr. Sassoon, 
Hong Kong, China, announcing the collection of £1000; 
also from Auckland, New Zealand; from Cape town, Cape 
of Good Hope; and from Mr. Adam Spielmann, London. 
Che correspondence between the London Committee and 
Mr. Cansino, the President of the Gibraltar Committee, 
was then read. From this it appeared that the London 
Committee was in expectation of the report of the Gibraltar 
Committee.* 

Some conversation then arose on the tardiness of the 
Gibraltar Committee in its replies to the Londoft Commit- 
tee. A telegram had again been forwarded to Gibraltar 
on the 14th inst., which, however, remained unanswered. 
Mr. Benoliel stated that the preparation of the report 
would take some little time, and that a reply to the last 
telegram, except again by telegram, could hardly have 
been obtained, the last Gibraltar mail having left the for- 
tress but a few hours after the arrival of the telegraphic 
message. 

Grant for the Jews of Rabat.—Mr. Alexander Mon- 
tefiore then stated that the funds in hand amounted to 
£5500, about £4000 of which were in cash, and the 
remainder in short bills. 

Mr. Harris then said, seeing there were funds in hand, 
without anticipating their future appropriation, he would, 
as a sequel to a resolution passed oa a previous meeting, 
move thata sum of £500 be set aside for the benefit of 
the Jews of Rabat, in whose behalf Mr. Barrow, the En- 
glish Vice-Consul of that city, had made an application, the 
sum so set aside should be entrusted to the Rev. the Chief 
tabbi and the President. . Mr. Harris then explained 
that Mr. Barrow having, in the interim, had to repair to 
his post, had, at his own responsibility, engaged a medical 
man, hoping the Committee would accede to his application. 

The Secretary then read the correspondence which he 
had, in the interval, carried on with Mr. Barrow, who had 
addressed the Boaad, whilst passing through France from 
Paris and Marseilles. 

The Rev. A. L. Green seconded the resolution. 

Some discussion then arose, in which Mr. Louis Cohen 
warmly opposed the appropriation of any portion cf this 
amount to educational purposes, as suggested by Mr. H2~vis. 

The Vice-President, Mr. Lucas, and Alderman Phillips 
took the same view, declaring that the purchase of prayer 
books or Bibles in Hebrew, as applied for by Mr. Barrow, 
was not consistent ‘with the object for which the fund was 
collected, which was for the sustenance of the refugees. - 
lor the same reason the discretionary power, asked by the 
mover of the resolution, for the trustees, was likewise 
opposed, 

Ultimately theresolution was unanimously adopted, which 
restricted the appropriation of the grant to the salary of 
the medical man £100 a-year, and to the effecting of sa- 
nitary imprévements in the quarter inhabited by the Jews. 

The deficiency of water in the Jewish quarter of 
Rabat.—A conversation then arose as to the expediency - 
of petitioning the Foreign Office, as suggested by Mr. 
Barrow, to intercede for the Jews of Rabat, whose water. 
supply had been cut off thé by the Moors. Mr. Drummond 
Hay, the English Consul-General in Morocco, being now. 
in town, it was at first suggested that the good offices of 
this gentleman should be solicited direct, without the in- 
teryention of the Foreign Office. But on Mr. Benoliel’s 
representing that the evil complained of by Mr. Barrow was 
not an exceptional one, that in his belief the Jews 
were exposed to the same ill-usage all over the coast of 
Barbary, and that they might be asked to intercede for 
every other congregation, did they petition for one, the 
conversation dropped. 
Election of Mr. Gershom Kursheedt as member of the 
Committee.—The President then suid, it was well known 
that a very considerable amount of their funds had come 
from the United States of America. For this success they 
were greatly indebted to Mr. Kursheedt, who had greatly 
exerted himself forthe purpose, and who had just arrived 
in this country. It would be therefore but just to elect 
that gentleman on the Committee. He had consequently 
much pleasure in proposing him. | 
Approbation having been expressed on all sides, Mr. 
Kursheedt was elected a member of the Committee, without 
vote, by acclamation. | 

Further appropriation of the funds in hand.—A con- 
versation then arose on the further appropriation of the 
fund in hand, 

Mr. Louis Cohen earnestly urged that the Rev. the 
Chief Rabbi should be requested to enter into correspond- 
énce with the rabbis of the various Moroqueen congrega- 
tions, in order to ascertain their views on the matter. 

Mr. Benoliel warmly opposed such a step, as this would 
only give rise to the expression of a mass of incongruous 

wishes and crude views. He would advise the Committee 
not to be in a hurry in the appropriation of the fund. He 
was afraid that it would again be required sooner than was 
generally expected. Let them bear in mind the examples — 
of 1843 and 1859. Morocco, he feared, would again be 
exposed to the scourge of war, and new appeals would be 
the consequence. | 


Mr: Harris thought that they, before all, must expect 


“® We shall publish next weck 


even transmitted as a heir-loom to ‘his family, Peace be} 


to hisashes. 


Tetters.—Fd. J.C. 


the most important re 
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It was then open to the oe aga 
tee to enter into correspondence on the subject with any 
parties in Morocco or elsewhere, without being bound 


consulted on the matter. 


to follow the views that might be expressed. 


Leave was then given to the President, pending the 


correspondence with Gibraltar, to keep the funds in hand 
at the bankers where they are now, or to deposit them 
elsewhere. 

Orders were then given to advertise the donations re- 
ceived, as before, in the ‘‘ Times ” and “ Jewish C hronicle. 

A vote of thanks having been given to the chair, the 
meeting separated. a 

Ix ne Micnart’s Trust.—In No. 277 of the “ Jewish 
Chronicle,” (April 6) we copied the decision of the Vice- 
Chancellor in the above case. From the proceedings as 
reported in the “ Jurist,” we learn that Jewish bequests 
are, by Act of Parliament, placed on the same footing as 
those of Dissenters. The clause is contained in 9 and 10 
Vict. c. 59, by the 2nd section of which it is enacted, 
“that from and after the commencement of this act, her 


Christians seemed to join. The procession then 


where they were hospitably entertained. 


HULL.—THE VOLUNTEERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
S. Mosely, Esq., our very efficient and excellent Par. 


lery. 


He had not even become a member of the corps. 

If you can conveniently find a corner for this com- 
munication, you will oblige your obedient servant, 
Hull, June 25, 1860. Ss, 


JEWISH VOLUNTEERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Dear Srir,—lI take the liberty of addressing these 


few lines to you, on one of the prevailing topics of the 


Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish faith, in respect | day, “* The Volunteers.” 


of their schools, places for religious worship, education, and 


Having been in the park on Saturday, to witness 


charitable purposes, and the property held therewith, shall | the review of the volunteers by her Majesty the 
be subject to the same laws as her Majesty s Protestant | Queen, I thought how much better it would have been 
subjects dissenting from the Church of England are subject | to see a company (no matter how small) of Jewish vo- 


to, and not further or otherwise.” 


lunteers, than to see one in one corps, and one in 


Boarp or Guarprans.—The twelfth monthly meeting | another. 


of this Board was held on Wednesday evening, the pre- 


Surely there are youths enough in London, to form 


sident in the chair, The meeting was also a spccial one, | g Jewish volunteer rifle corps, and I think as we now 
and for the election of honorary officers and clerk, the | have the good fortune to have Jewish representatives in 
Board having completed the first year of its existence. | the House of Parliament, we are in duty bound to the 


Mr. E. Alex was unanimously re-elected president, Mr. I.| Queen and country, who give us those privileges, to 
A. Boss, vice-president, Mr, Moses Levy, treasurer, | stand up (like others) in their defence. 


Messrs. M. S. Keysor and M. G. Simmons, auditors, and |. 


And let it not be said that the Jewish youth were not 


Mr. L. L. Cohen, hon. sec.. The engagement of the clerk, | able and willing-to fight for the Queen and country, 


which had only been niade for twelve months was also 
renewed. A mrodification was made in law 21, by which 
the Board, on the recommendation of the relief committee, 


who always have protected, and (if needed) will again 


rotect them. 
Hoping soon to see a commencement to the Jewish 


will extend in special cases the amount of the loans from | yolunteer movement, believe me, your humble servant, 


two to five pounds. It was also resolved to make some 


changes in the hours of meeting of the relief committees. } 


An application for a portion of the Board’s premises for the 


E. J. Rosentat. 
1, Old Trinity House, Water-lane, June 25. 
[Without expressing an opinion on the expediency of form- 


in order to the synagogue, to perform the afternoon ser- 
vice, and then repaired to the residence of the President, 


Sir,—No doubt you will be pleased to learn that 
nass, has been elected a captain of the volunteer artil- 


The honour is enhanced by his having been sponta- 
neously chosen, and without any solicitation on his part. 


blishment of the new institnti di 
Couraging support and favourable — 
pensated us for our exertions. me amply com. 
Commencing with all the Eshaim 
dually extended the benefit 
of poor above s 
clothing and apprenticing as man 
allow, and partially clothing the am 
challenge a comparison with any institut 
as to the discipline and acquirements 
oys belonging to the IVS 
Hope” School. The efforts of the teachers a seh 
and ably directed to the Objects you so justly appro: 
and they possess also the essential qualification sn? 
years of experience of knowing the character Wutn 
0 


their pupils. 
We have an infant school for children under six 
(called the 


of age, numbering 150, and a girls’ schoo] 
each having an independent 


Villa Real) for 25 girls, 
income, and conducted in the most Satisfactory manner 
an So. 


_ I will say nothing ‘in this place of our Orp) 
ciety school. A visit to it would convince won th 
boys educated, maintained, clothed, and pprentions 
the Society cannot be surpassed in their well re ‘ / 
behaviour and the extent of their mental sequiton “i 
inculeated by teachers of acknowledged ability — 
Thus, sir, I hope you will be satisfied that we are 

content to *‘remain so stationary” in the Cause of . 
education of our poor as you seem to infer, and ¢ ‘ 
that you will receive this communication more i. 
means of information than from any desire to criticie 

progress jn this 


scholars 
of education to all 
e 


iX years of age, completely 


your rather hasty observations as t 
important respect. 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
D. C. Macyry 
London, 25th June, 1860—5620, 
[If our correspondent will refer to the first of 
the | 

these valuable articles On education, which 
weeks ago, he will see that it was not the wish of the writer to 
make them appear as editorial. The writer of these articles 
being better acquainted with the state of education in our 
community than we are, we with great pleasure have opened to 


him our columns, without however assumi 
sponsibility. —Ed. ming any further re- 


use of the Society for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge | ing a rifle brigade consisting only of Jews, let us express our 
was considered, but it was not found that the required ac- | regret that any Jewish volunteers should have taken part in 
commodation existed. It was resolved to publish a sta- | the review on Sabbath last. Were our country menaced, or 
tistical account of the Board’s operations since the last had the review on Sabbath last had for object some measure 


report; , : of defence, we should have condemned any Jewish volunteer | newspaper ‘‘ Hermann,” containing a 
to chase the that should have absented himself from his post, on the plea of g an account of an 


action for libel brought agai : -k 
Ss its being a sabbath. But as the review, after all, was only 8) Kuranda, editor of the « Fn, om wee eo Mr. 
Tue Sunpay Traping Bitt.—A densely crowded | pageant, and as the authorities knew that a Jew may not un- | : st Deutsche Post,” at Vienna, 


meeting was held on Wednesday evening last, at the Lon- | necessarily violate the sabbath, the absence of the co-religion- Mr. or has been gloriously acquitted, thereby 
don Institution, City-road, to take into consideration Lord | ists from the review would not have given rise to any obloquy. convicting his prosecutor, Dr. Brunner, of malicious 
Chelmsford’s Sunday Trading Bill, now before the House | We were therefore pleased to learn that the Rev. A. L. Green, | 20d defamatory accusations against the Jewish people. 


AN ACTION FOR LIBEL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Str,—I beg to hand you two numbers of the German 


of Commons, 


The chair was occupied: by Mr. Cox, late 
M.P. for Finsbury. There was a very large number of 
co-religionists present, who seemed to take a very great 
interest in the movement. Letters of apology were read 
from Baron Rothschild, Sir Moses Montefiore, &c. The 
chairman, who on rising was received with loud and con- 
tinued cheering, showed very lucidly that the bill was not 


in his discourse on sabbath last, condemned from the pulpit the 
unnecessary desecration of the sabbath by Jewish volunteers. 
—Ed. J. C.] 


THE PORTUGUESE SCHOOLS. 


70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sir,—Whilst eulogising the Jews’ Free School 


in .accordance with the progress of the age, and that it] in your leading article of the 22nd instant, you have 
interfered with the civil and religious liberty of the people. | been betrayed into the common but pardonable weakness 


In the course of his observations, he made allusion to the 
Jews, whom he commended for the strict observance of 


psn ‘who faney their own progeny immeasurably |. 


rior to other people’s offspring, but I feel assured, 


their Sabbath, and observed that ifthe Sunday was to be| that your editorial justice will permit the contemned 


kept, it should be so rigidly, as the bill proposed that cer- | children’s parents to vindicate the perfections of their 


tain shops should be kept open until ten o'clock on Sunday | own “ pets.” 


morning, and closed after that hour. Several gentlemen, 


You state (no doubt without. cognizance of the cir- 


both Jewish and Christian, followed the chairman, and | cumstances) that ‘the schools of the Portuguese con- 


spoke at great length. 


In their speeches allusion was | gregation remained so stationary (about the year 1817), 


made to the heaven-appointed Sabbath. Resolutions in | and comparatively remain so stil], that their effect on the 


condemnation of the bill were then passed by overwhelming 
majorities, and tlie meeting, after having passed an unani. 
mous yote of thanks to the chairman, broke up at a little 
before eleven, | 

Lreps.— Layinc THE FounpaTIon STONE or A NEW 
Synacocur.— On Tuesday the foundation stone of a new 
synagogue at Leeds was laid by the President, Mr. M. 
Gluckstein. The members of the congregation assembled 
at eleven o'clock, and, accompanied by many Christian 


friends, walked in procession to the site of the new build- 


ing, where suitable preparations for their reception had 
been made. The Vice-President, Mr. Cohen, handed to 
the President, with some appropriate words, the trowel 


and mallet, the former of which bore the following inscrip- 
tion Presented to Mr. Gluckstein,Jby the members 


of the Leeds Hebrew Congregation, in honour of laying 
the foundation stone of a new synagogue, in Belgrave- 
street, on the 26th of June, 5620—1860.—M. Cohen, 
Vice-President.” After which the President delivered 
an appropriate address, in which he expressed his gratifi- 
cation at having been honoured with the performance of this 
task, and in the course of which he said, ‘‘ I am still more 


rejoiced to see myself surrounded by a great number of 


Christian friends ; it speaks volumes in favour of the liberty 
of conscience and mind, to see Jew and Gentile assembled 
upon so solemn ar occasion. I trust that this foundation 
‘stone, my worthy brethren, will be the means of cementing 
us together in that brotherly love and harmony which at 
‘all times should characterise the house of Israel. 1 will 
not detain you much longer, but sincerely and heartily 
thank you for the honour you have conferred upon me this 


day; 1 have more especially to thank the gentlemen of 
the Building Committee, who have so kindly devoted their 


community needs not at all to be taken into account!!” 


Now, in reply, Ifnumbers are the only means to pro- 
duce educational, or intellectual effect, I will yield you 


the benefit of the argument, such as you imagine it, but 
you must reflect, a priori, that the Portuguese Jews’ con- 
gregation does not amount perhaps to one-tenth of those 


following the German ritual ; our pretensions, therefore, 
to public eppreciation of our efforts in the cause of cha- 
ritable education are proportionally reduced. | 

The movement in 1817, for the diffusion of sound 
education amongst the Jewish poor was by no means 
confined to the German Jews’ community, several en- 
lightened and very influential members of the Portu- 
guese congregation agitated the question at that period 
with zeal, energy, and perseverance during two years. 
The most serious obstacle that they encountered in 
obtaining the sanction of the superior authorities 
of our nation to their views, was the prudential con- 


dowing an establishment on the improved system of 
teaching, so as to render its existence permanent in a 
financial point of view. It was also desirable to obtain 
on legal as well as equitable grounds from the trustees 
of the Eshaim School the transfer of the dividends 
arising from a large fund invested nearly acentury back 


the Eshaim School as it then existed. 

The whole subject was subsequently referred to a 
select committee, of which I had the honour to be one. 
We sat under the presidency of the late Moses Mocatta, 
Esq. (a gentleman whose exertions united to great judg- 
ment in all that tended to benefit the poor was beyond 


sideration of how to provide the means of adequately en- ; 


from specific bequests and settiements for the support of 


all praise), and we were unceasingly occupied during 


Mr. Kuranda deserves the congratulations and ac. 
knowledgments of his co-religionists, who ought, in 
appreciation of his highly judicious and spirited con- 
duct, enter into a shilling subscription, and present him 
with a testimonial, consisting of a copy of Shakespere, 
or of some other standard work. 7 


I have the honour to be, sir, yours obediently, 
J. GERSTENBERG. 
2, Hercules-passage, June 25, 1860. 


[We are greatly obliged to our correspondent for the op. 
portunity afforded to us for the perusal of the proceedings of 
this remarkable trial, noticed by us in a former number. We 
agree in all that Mr. Gerstenberg says of the glorious defence 
of Mr. Kuranda, whoin so masterly a manner unmasked the 
machinations of the Vieullot, of Vienna, triumphantly vindica- 
ting the cause of his maligned co-religionists. Mr. Kuranda 
proved that in the whole of 1859 there was only one single num- 
ber of the “ Kirchen Zeitung,’ (Church Gazette) in which its 
editor had not in an elaborate manner slandered the Jews; 
and striven, by means of the most abominable falsehoods, to 
excite against them bitter hatred, and to rouse the popular 
fanaticism. Mr. Kuranda has undoubtedly deserved well of 
his cO-religionists.—Ep. J. C.] 


LORD CHELMSFORD'S BILL, 

TO THE EDITO® OF THE SUN, 
S1r,—Will you afford me space, just to allow the Is- 
lington clergy, who have shown so much zeal for the 
law of Moses, to know that I am willing to meet any 
one of them in London, for a public discussion of the 
‘‘ Sabbath Question.” I undertake to prove that, in 
their insisting upon the observance by believing Gentiles 
of the Mosaic Sabbath, they are, as St. Paul affirms, 
‘teachers of the law, understanding neither what they 
say, nor whereof they affirm.” 

| I am, sir, faithfully yours, 
Ricnarp Hess, 
Incumbent of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, Chapel-street, Vincent-street, Edinburgh. 
1, Great Stewart-street, Edinburgh, June, 20, 1860. 


sermons were preached at several of the churches in the 
above parish, against Lord Chelmsford’s bill. At St. 
Luke’s, Holloway, the minister said that petitions against 
the bill were lying in the vestry room, and urged the 
congregation, before leaving church that day (Sunday 
to go and sign, as it was a holy work to oppose a bi 
which, he alleged had been carried through the Lords 
by a dishonest trick.—Lloyd’s Newspaper. 
Berun.—A Jewish Member or THE AcADEMY- 


— Ihe Prince Regent has confirmed the eleciion 0 


— time and energy, and were ready to co-operate with me ut 


ce Git many months in the consideration of the important de-| Doctor N. Pingsheim, 3 co-religionist, as ordinary 
. alltimes. In conclusion, my worthy brethren, I sincerely legation entrusted to us, before we could frame arep rt,| member of the academy. The doctor Is a naturalist, 
ee hope that you will unitedly with all your efforts assist me suggestive of recommendations for adoption, in accord- | and the successor of the deceased Humboldt. He 1s 
oo in completing this sacred place of worship, and shall now | ance with the spirit of our instructions, and the ascer- | the second Jewiah member of that learned body, the 


a. af once commence this solemn task.” The stone was then 
a lowered, and the president plastered it; a hole was made 

a. _ In the centre, in which were deposited the account of the 
& ding, its cost, and the names of the committee, &c., 
, Both in Hebrew and English. The mallet was then used. 
; After having lowered the second stone, appropriate psalms 
‘Were sung, A prayer followed, in which most of the | 


tained requirements of our poor in connection with the | king having eight years previously, at the revs od 

proposed undertaking. dation of Humboldt confirmed the election of the 
I will not detail the difficulties with which we had to] sician, P. T. Riess. The election of Pingsheim = 

contend in the accomplishment of our object, it will | have been unanimous, as one single dissentient poe 

suffice to state that the result of ourlabours was approved | cludes the candidate from the academy. It is this tod zt 

of by our constituents (the Elders) and the congregation | that Hegel and Varnhagen were kept out from this cese 

at large, and the success of our endeavours in the esta-| brated body. => Gece ae 


> 
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ETYMOLOGY OF CORNWALL. 


vo THE EDITOR OF 
Sirn,—At the 
Bernstein, 


I send you the accompanying 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
suggestion of my learned friend, Mr. 


article on the 


logy of Cornwall, with some of its co-relatives. 
iyo find it suitable for your valuable journal, its in- 


sertion would oblige. 


My 


‘6 Jewish 


I am, sir, yours truly, 


I, P. Dopp, LL.D. 


attention has been directed to a letter in the 
Chronicle,” of the 1st inst., on the etymology 


of two proper names in Cornwall, possessing much 
pjstorical interest. Marazion, as it is sometimes spelled, 


has been interpreted bitter Zion. * 


It is much more 


probable that Alin Honiot should come from the Hebrew 
for ships, or from the word in the same tongue signifying 
affliction, than from a corruption of Menchont. As the 
learned writer of that letter courts further inquiry, a 
discussion of the name Cornwall itself may prove not 
uninteresting either ina historical or philological point 


of view. 


When we find the name of a place, belonging to 
foreign language, descriptive of the locality, we infer 


that it was either given on the spot by the 


people who 


spoke that language, or that it had been imported. In 
the course of centuries its form may have somewhat 
changed, since every living tongue changes in course of 


use, but still the radical consonants will remain, 
vowels varying in sound everywhere. 


the 
Hence we have 


many ancient names retaining the same form for thou- 
sands of years, varied slightly sometimes according to 
the character of the language in which they are found. 
When a name, containing the same radical consonants, 


js found in many languages, it is, perhaps, safest to seck 


its origin in the oldest of these written languages. If, 


however, it be a mimic name, that is, 
imitation of some natural sound, then 
would fail, since it may have been 


peoples independently. 


one which is an 
such a method 
given by many 


Cornwall falls under the first case, its elements being 


discovered in very many languages. 


tefore either the 


Romans or Anglo-Saxons came, the language of all 
Britain was the same, as is evident from the local ety- 
mology of the country, the oldest names of localities 


being generally. of Celtic origin. 
also spoken in Bretagne, in Gaul. 


This language. was 
jut whether from 


want of intercourse, or from some other cause, It was 
early separated into three distinct dialects, the Cornish, 


the Welsh, and 


the Armoric. 


The roots of these are 


generally the same, but the grammars are dificrent, 80 
that promiscuous conversation in them is impracticable. 
These with the Irislr and Gaelic are denominated the 
Celtic languages, and it becomes extremelyinteresting to 
discover what affinities and analogies both in roots and 
grammar exist between them, and the Hebrew tongue, 
marks of which are found in the names of many places. 
The first syllable of Cornwall is seen in the Latin 
cornu, a horn of an animal, and by a natural figure ap- 
plied to land stretching far out into the sea, which in 


the case before us is perfectly descriptive. 
found in many languages, with the same signification. 


Corn is 


Thus we have the Hebrew keren, Greek heron (genetive 
plural), Syriac carna, Arabic karan, the last meaning 


- an arm of land extending into the sea. 


Again We find 


the Irish corn, Gaelic corn, Italian corno, French corne, 


Spanish cuerno, Portuguese corno. 


In all these, evi- 


dently from the same root, the initial consonant is gut» 
tural, and the identity obvious. 
the origin of the name lies inthe Hebrew, and that that 
; The same word is found 
in the Teutonic tongues, in a form slightly varied. The 
initial guttural k has been changed into the aspirate h. 
Thus Gethic haurn, Anglo-Saxon horn, German, Swe- 


people probably imposed it. 


dish, and Danish horn, Dutch hoorn. 


The inference is, that 


The signification 


in all these is the same as in the former. 
The second syllable wall admits of various and un- 


certain interpretations. 


If we consider the name of 


Roman origin, wall might be the root of vallum, since 


w and v commute; an 


earthwork or place of en-— 
campment, and Cornwall thus signify earthworks or 


camps on the horn or arm of. land, extending into the 


sea. 


And when we remember that the Romans tra- 


versed all Europe in search of mines containing the 
valuable metals, this etymology does not appear so 


improbable. 


We know, however, from sources of 


imformation, about which there is no doubt, that the 
Cassiterides, of which it was probably the prine'pal, 
were known and resorted to by the Phoenicians long 


before the Romans came to Albion. 


therefore, in all probability, received its name from a 


more ancient people. 


~ Since w and v interchange, val and wall are the same 
word, which may thus be traced: French val, Tialian 
valle, Latin vallis, Welsh guall, which means lying low, 
English valley.} Remembering that b and v interchange, 
we have Irish: balla, equal to valle, and Gaelic baila, 


equal to valia, which siznify ramparts. 
In this way Cornwall may 


the same root appears. 


In all these 


signify the same thing as before, and be of pure Celtic 


origin, 


By some the name is derived from kern, a 


horn, and guals or waals, the name given to the Welsh 
by the Anglo-Saxons after they had driven them into 


Cornwall. 


In Anglo-Saxon Wealas signifies Welsh or 


strangers, \hich..implies.that they were considered to 


Mr. Charnock, in his learned 


work on ‘ Local Etymology,” says that some think 


Cornwall! 


is called after Cornuailles, 
Bretagne. Others suppose the derivation to be from} 


a canton in 


* The. root of “ marazin ” is IN" to see or look, hence | 


PNY aspect, and by the addition of "D: eye, we ‘find the 
signification of the name to be a place which every body sees, 
or where every body is to be seen. 
the meanivg, Jew Market, becomes a natural interpretation. 


+ Tf this 


interpretation be taken, the name would signify a | 
“Lrelated to the the *1” and “r” commute, 


By a slight extension of 


The district, 


| steadily fixed on Italy, while her feelings are those of 


‘Bthe meaning is a harbour near a rock. .The “aber” is closely 
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the Latin cornu and Galliac, signifying point of France 
or of Gaul; but this is probably assigning too modern 
an origin to the name. | 

The wall or vaal, however, is probably of Hebrew 
origin as well as the corn. Gerard Vossius gives the 
Hebrew SSN a, 5, ¢, as one of the roots of the Latin 
vailis, which by metathesis and interchange of b and pv, 
becomes val or wall, ‘The same great scholar says the 
Hebrew word signifies vallis, planities magna, a valley 
or great/plain. ‘The first.syllable of planities contains 
the same consonants as the Hebrew word, because p 


and 6 commute. We find Say as an element in 
several Hebrew names, signifying meadow or level 


ground, lying between hills. Thus meadow 
of water, from N13, moa, to flow. A link connecting 
the Hebrew and Sanscrit presents itself here, since tlie 
Sanscrit word magh, meaning to move, is evidently 
closely allied to the Hebrew word of the same signifi- 
cation. By adopting the etymology of the last syllable, 
just given, Cornwall would be a pure Hebrew name, 
and signify a tongue of land extending into the sea, 
abounding in meadows and ravines. It is therefore 
probabje that it had a name similar to the present one 
before the Romans came. 

The course of the Hebrews and Phoenicians in their 
various voyages and settlements in Europe may be 
traced byjan analysis of the names left on the places 
and localities in which they for some time remained. 
Thus, we have kéroun Hottein, horns of Hottein; a 
hill in Palestine, and karnee, a village in Syria. Again 
we have Aurene, a river in Persia, so called from its 
winding like a horn in its course. Arriving in Europe, 
we meet with Airn, on the lower Rhine, and Korn, 
Neuburg, a town on the Danube. Then with the / 
aspirated instead of k, we bave Cape Horn, and Horn, 
an island near it, all meaning laud, reaching into the 
sea. Again we have horn, a town in the Netherlands, 
horn-burg in Saxony, hornby in Lancashire, a town on 
a bend of a river in which by is the Anglo-Saxon for 
village. * Then in Ireland cape /orn-head appears, and 
in Essex horn-don-on-the-hil!. In the last don, means, 
in Anglo-Saxon hill, so that the name is a hybrid, and 
its signification, a town on a winding hill. Many other 
names of Hebrew or Phoenician origin might be 
adduced, which probably existed before the historic 
period, but whose forms have been more or less. modi- 
fied by having been spoken by peoples of different lan- 
guages. Loch hourn in Invernesshire, evidently of the 
same etymology, is remarkable, as having received its 
name from its branching out in many directions like a 
stag’s horn. + In Italy we find the carni, from the 
same root, as people inhabiting a range of mountains 
which separated Venetia from Noricum... Ara- 
bia, we have tue city carna, and cerne, an island on 
the west coast of Africa, from the Arabic form of the 
word, 
ing corn as an element are found ; thus Carndew, Corn- 
elly, Carn:orth, and Cornbeak. The last syllable in 
the last name is probably either the Welsh pig, the Irish 
peac, or the Armoric bec, siguifying a point, or narrow 
piece of land, jutting out abruptly into the sea. | 

Since we know from history, that the Phoenicians, a 
people speaking either the Hebrew, or a language. de- 
rived from it, traded with Cornwall more than a thousand 
years before Christ, it must appear more probable than 
otherwise, that they gave it a name of a form somewhat 
similar to that which it now has. When the Romans. 
came, it was natural for them to vary this form accord- 
ing to the genius of their own tongue, as we know they 
invariably did with other names. When the Welsh were 
driven into Cornwall, they, of course, would form new 
names, made up of roots from their own language, and 
of those they found already imposed on tie names of 
places. The Anglo-Saxons governed the country from 
A. D. 446 to A. pv. 828, and therefore a new class of 
natnes, with many hybrids would arise during that 
period. 


~ 


THE ITALEAN STRUGGLE AND THE JEWS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Dear Sir,—The present state of that beautiful coun- 
try—Italy, whose sons are now snapping asunder the 
iron chains of tyranny, in which they have so long been 
held in bondage, to. deck their country with the golden 
chain of freedom, very naturally absorbs the attention 
of the whole of Europe both in polities and in religion. 

Perpetual night and impure air would not more effec- 
‘tually destroy all beauty and life in the natural world, 
than Popery, wherever it comes, mars and blights the 
beauty of the moral_world. It crushes all of the 
beautiful it happens to touch. It has ever fulfilled 
faithfuliy its caterpillar mission to the plant of human 
freedom and progress. The civil and political power of. 
Popery seems destined speedily to pass away—that 
power which is drunk with the blood of Jews and drnrk 
with the biood of Protestants. And it does appear to 
me that the iniquitous outrage upon humanity—the 


In Cornwall itself several other names contain- | 


interest in the Italian struggle, not only in the wished- 
for issues of that struggle, but in its immediate cause. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the Mortara case was 
the occasion of the commencement of hostilities in Italy, 
and as the sincere Protestant and the sincere Jew delight 
alike to trace the hand of God in history, specially in 
Jewish history when fulfilling His written word, I have 
to ask your indulgence while I cal! to your remembrance 
some very striking points and coincidences, illustrative 
of the views I hold on this matter. 

“TINS WA regard sti 
as the unrevoked charter of Israel. A great European 
prince once very corréctly said, “ Never has a nation 
laid a hand upon the Jew to his injury, but that nation 
has been made to smart for it.” 

About two years ago, a cry was heard in the “‘ States 
of the Church”—“ A Jewish boy stolen!” Well, this 
is certainly very shocking, we all say, but there is no- 
thing new in the fact itself, nor peculiarity in the cir- 
cumstances at all, to account for the depth, the extent, 
and the demonstration of sympathy manifested not only 
throughout the Jewish and Protestant, but also among 
liberal portions of the Roman Catholic world itself. Ina 
the Mortara crime God seems to say, “The cup of 
Rome's iniquity is full.” Now, let us look for a moment 
at what follows. France, or rather the Emperor of the 
French, had long been wishing for a pretext for inter- 
meddling with Italian affairs, and an excellent one is 
furnished him in the Mortara case. 

The “ need of reform,” or “liberty for Italy,” was 
the pretext, and a well-timed one it was for throwing 
dust in the eyes of Europe. Had the Emperor's avowed 
object been sincere, he might have found people nearer 
home who could have done with a little more liberty— 
both civil and religious—without real injury to either 
state or church. However, the Emperor protested—_ 
timidly—but still protested to the Pope against the 
outrage. The Pope, as is well known,* replied “ non 
possumus.” The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
sanctioned the outrage, being himself under the influence 
of the Concordat. The bad feeling already existing be- 
tween the two Emperors was now strengthened. France 
and Sardinia provoked Austria to take the initiative. 
She crossed the Piedmontese frontier, and the name of 
her first head-quarter was the name of the Jew boy— 
Mortara. A singular coincidence. As much as to say, 
‘* Austria, do you require reminding that there is some 
connection between your sanctioning the ontrage upon 
Mortara, and the series of reverses you shall suffer from 
being driven from Mortara to your crowning reverse at 
Solferino ? You shall be reminded by the association 
of the name every time yon have occasion to mention at 
Vienna your first head-quarters in Sardinia.” ‘* Pope, 
do you require reminding of the connection between the 
punishment you are about to receive, and the crime 
against humanity and religion you have just committed ? 
You shall see itin the fact that the legation—Bologna== 
in which the outrage occurred, is the first to declare her- 
self free, and free for ever from the power that would 
commit or sanction such an outrage.” 

Mach more might be said on the subject, but my 
time and. your space forbid forthe present. I will close 
this communication by an extract from the .‘* Timea” 
Rome correspondent, given in one of the last week’s - 
numbers :—" His Holiness applied to the banker Tor- 
lonia for money ; the banker asked free leave of speech, 
which given, he pointed out to the Pope where money 
was to be found, charging Cardinal Antonelli with the 
recent embezzlement of eight millions-of money. Pre- 
sently Cardinal Wiseman brought the same charge 
against the Secretary of State. The Pope turned his 
back spitefully upon the plainspoken banker and the 
blunt English prelate, and would hear never a word 
against the man who, either through fear or love, has 
completely enthralled the Pope. Wiseman came from 
the audience completely crest-fallen, and was heard to 
say, “it was full time to bow to the hand of Providence, 
by which the downfall of the temporal power was visibly 
decreed.” | 

Apologising for the length of this letter, believe me, 
dear sir, yours very faithfully, | 


Tue Emperor or Austria THE 
SoLbIER.-AN AnEcpoTE.—The “ Progress,” a liberal 
Viennese journal, narrates the following anecdote of 
the Emperor of Austria :—* An Israelitish soldier of 
the Austrian army who had distinguished himself at 
Montebello, aud received the large silver medal for 
courage, was taken prisoner at Magenta. He never- 
theless succeeded in a most adventurous manner: in 
escaping and joiding his regiment again just in time to 
take part in the battle. of Solferino, where he again 
distinguished himself so mach that he received the 
great gold medal. But on this occasion he was grie- 
vousiy wounded, and was in consequence thereof com- 
peiled to quit the service. Tis man had, some weeks 
ago, an audience of the emperor, presenting a petition 
in which he begged for some office. He wore a some- 


and, indeed, it seems very proper, that, as Jewish op- 
pression and bitter persecution has ever been intimately | 
associated with papal power, Jewi-h civil and religious 
liberty shouid be closely connected with the weakneas 
and downfall of that power, 

‘Tis ‘true the eyes of the whole Protestant world-are 


mingled anxiety and hope. 
The children of Israel have also more than a general 


* The Hebrew FY99, and the Anglo-Saxon or Danish by, | 
which mean the same thing, are either-identical or closely con- 
nected, 
is foune in * Aber. 
“Aber” is the Welsh for harbour, and 


| 4+ An interesting compound of “ cornu” 


con the Forth. 


Mortara case—was the last drop in that cup of iniquity, : 


what threadbare coat, on which the two medals. were 
fastened without ribbons. The request having: been 
made, the emperor asked the petitioner, ‘Why 


Wear 
you the medals without ribbons’? The man answered 
that he had not the money to bay them. ‘Give me 


those medals,’ said the emperor, in a commanding tone, _ 
The man grew pale with fright, and silently placed the 

medals in the hands of the monarch, who then said, 
* You will have to go to-morrow to the adjatant-gene. 
ral, where you will hear the rest.” On the morrow the 


soldier repaired to the palace; the adjutant-general 
received him friendly, and, entering.a side chamber, 
brought out an officer's coat, adorned with two medals of 
the order of the iron crown, and, presenting it to the 
soldier, said, * His majesty has made you a lieutenant, 
and sends you the medals with the ribbons and 400 — 
florins for your equipment.’” 
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‘in speaking of the Catholic religion. 


WHE JBWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSEKVER. 


Fiern Annvat Report or THE AssociaTION FOR 
tue or Jewtsn Wivows anv Orruans, NEW 
ORnLEANS.— We are pleased to learn from the report, @ 
copy of which was forwarded to us, that this charity is 
in a flourishing condition. Important as are every where 
charities for the relief of widows and orphans, such an 
association has yet 4 special significancy at New Or- 
leons, the emporium of the south of the United States 
of America, whither trade has drawn thousands of co- 
religionists, on account of the ravages of the yellow 
fever, to which, unfortunately, this fair city 1s perio di 
cally subject. Great, therefore, as there is the need of 
such a charity, it is gratifying to see that the efforts for 
supporting it ina high state of efficiency are propor- 
tionately great and scccessful. We see its income last 
year exceeded 10,000 dollars, in which is included a 
grant of 1329 dollars voted by the city, out of which, 
we see, it could invest more than 1700 dollars, and yet 
retain in hand nearly an equal sum as the balance. The 
speech delivered by the Rev. Mr. Jacobs at the anni. 
versary was very eloquent, ranging as the speaker did 
nearly over the whole of Israel’s cotemporaneous his- 
tory, casting a glance at every important event that 
signalised these stirring times. Incidentally we learn 
from this oration that the lieutenant-governor of the 
state of Louisiana, of which New Orleans is the capital, 
is a co-religionist. | 

Tur AND THE Census Bitt.—A peti- 
tion has been presented from the Wesleyan Conference 
against the Census Bill of the Government. The peti- 
tion emanates from the committee of the conference, and 
expresses the strongest objections to that part of the 
proposed enactment which requires a return form every 
occupier of the religious profession of every living per- 
son abidirg in his house on the night nf Sunday, the 7th 
April, 1861. In the opinion-of the petitioners the pro- 
posed inquiry will be made the occasion of intimidation 
and wrong, and be necessarily defective and inaccurate ; 
and the result, therefore, will be worthless and mislead- 
ing, as to the state of,the different denominations, or the 
religious condition of the country. The petitioners, 
however, advocate the giving returns of the places of 
worship, accommodation provided therein, and the 
attendance at them on a given day throughout England, 
similar but more complete than were obtained in 1851. 

Tue Jews or Morocco.—The “ Archives Israelite,” 
in announcing the journey of M. Albert Cohn to Mo- 
rocco, and hoping from it some advantage to our 
oppressed’ brethren in faith, continues:—‘‘ But the 
decisive amelioration, and which should be energetically 
striven after, would be to induce some maritime power 
to charge itself with the protectorate of the Jews of 
Morocco, so as to be able permanently to interpose its 
favourable influence in their behalf. So long as this is 
not effected, nothing is effected. Emigration alone 
would then be the only way of salvation for them.” 

Tue Biste Funp 1x Germany.—We have several 
times alluded to the formation of a Bible fund in Ger- 
man, by Dr. Philippschn, of Magdeburg, for the publi- 
cation of cheap Bibles for the German Jews, both in 
Hebrew and German. We now learn that this plan 
has given rise toa remarkable controversy, several emi- 
nent rabbis both in Germany arid France having raised 
their voices in opposition to this project, inasmuch as 
the translation intended to be published is that by Dr. 


’ Philippsohn, which in many points departs from the 


Jewish point of view, and has consequently not received 
the eanetion of any rabbinical authcrity. 
ProGress.—King Victor Ema- 
nuel, as well as his government, continue to mete out 
equal justice to Jew and Christian. Many Jews were 
invited ly the king to the grand ball which he.gave in 
the Pitti palace whilst staying at Florence. Twenty 


Tsraelitish youths who had attended the military school 


of Modena were nominated second lieutenants. Two 
Israelites, heads of sections, in the ministry of the 
Emilian provinces, received similar appointments by 
the king’s government. The ‘* Nazione,’’ a Tuscan 
paper, which has greatly ‘contributed towards the an- 
nexation of that province to Piedmont, has two Israel- 
itish editors on its staff. 

Oreans.—In1oLterance.—A little Jewish boy has 
at Aycles, near Orleans, given rise to a judicial inquiry. 
The boy attended the public school. The priest of the 


place incessantly importuned the schoolmaster to ex- 


clude the little fellow from the class on pretence that 
he did not attend the religious exercises, and therefore 
gave scandal to the other children; but as the teacher 
would not lend himself to the priest’s machinations 
he was removed to some distant community. It was 
then insinuated that the child had used offensive terms 
An inspector was 
called in to inquire into the matter. The new teacher 
was likewise intrigued with. The matter was at last 
taken up by the Central Consistory. 

PERFERMENT OF THE KipNaprerR or YounG Mor- 
Trara.—The ‘‘Gazette de France’’ informs us that a fresl. 
act of irritating defiance hurled against all fathers of 
family, and all social ties of human kind, has been per- 
petrated at Rome. The Dominican friars, at the Pope’s 
suggestion, have glorified the agent of the Mortara 
kidnapping, by electing Padre Felletti, late of Bologna, 
to be prior of the head convent of the whole order, called 
the convent of (Crassa?) Minerva in the Eternal City. 


Pitis.—Debility, Indecision, Lassitude.—Per- 
sons constitutionally weak are so much depressed by warm 
damp weather that the ordinary offices of life become a labonr, 
the necessity of thinking becomes a toil. The nervous system 
is unhinged, and each day brings to such pitiable objects noth- 
ing but a suceession of real or fancied miseries. To escape 
from such torments it is only}necessary to take Holloway’s Pills, 
which purify and strengthen a debilitated shaken constitution 
more than any other medicine in the world. They cleanse the 


_ body from all impurities, give tone to the stomach, regularity 
to the liver, activity to the kidneys, bladder, and bowels ; they 


remove dejection of spirits and bodily lassitude, restoring to 


be mind decision and cheerfulness. 


Are Jews Human Beinos?.—This question was 
solemnly argued in the court of Nancy in 1774. The 
case that gave rise to this judicial inquiry was, according 
to the “* Univers Israelite,” the following:—In 1767 
an edict appeared in France which, for the encourage- 
ment of trade, granted certain privileges both to natives 
} and foreigners alike. In reliance upon this law two 
Alsacian Jews, in 1774, wished to open a shop at The- 
anville. The local authorities, however, in opposition 
to the existing law, refused their permission. Upon 
this the Jews brought an acticn against the authorities, 
in the superior court uf Nancy. The pleader employed 
by the plantiffs was a man of powerful eloquence, and 
of extraordinary logical acumen. He clearly showed 
that unless it be proved that Jews are not human beings 
the plaintiffs could not be excluded from the enjoyment 
of the privileges granted by the law in question to all 
promoters of trade. Will it be believed the court never- 
theless gave a verdict in favour of the defendants, thus 
virtually deciding that Jews were not human beings ! 
Such was popular prejudice in France against the Jews 
less than acentury ago. Now, one of the most influ- 
ential ministers of France is a Jew. 

MANUVELLO, THE Friend or Dante.—We have 
some time ago said that some Italian and German 
scholars have arrived at the conclusion, that the Jew 
Manuello, the friend of Dante, was identical with 
Emanuel the Roman, known as the author of * Mach- 
bereth.” M. Munk, of Paris, has however addressed a 
letter to the “‘ Univers Israelite,” wherein he contests 
this identification, but considers Manuello, the Jew and 
friend of Danie,-as an Italian poet of reputation in his 
time, but not known to posterity, and concludes his re- 
marks thus, “ We may infer thence that in Italy as well 
as in Spain there were Jews among the first founders 
of the national poesy. We call to memory on this 
occasion the Castilian Jewish poet Don Serveto Carrien, 
who according to the testimony of Spanish authors was 
reckoned among the most famous troubadours. of the 
fifteenth century. It is known that the Jews in the 
south of Europe acted an important part by contributing 
towards the diffusion of science, and by acting as me- 
diators between the Arabs and the Christian world. It 
is also known with what success they cultivated Hebrew 
literature, and how much talent and even true genius 
they displayed in the poetical works composed in the 
holy language. But what is less known, are the zeal 
and success with which some among them cultivated the 
national language, and the share that must be assigned 
to them in the first essays of the poetry of what was 
called the vulgar tongue. This is a curious historical 
point which is not vet sufficiently cleared up, and which 
would deserve to attract the attention of our Israelite 
literaii. 
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FREEHOLD INVESTMENT.—WIDEGATE STREET, 
BISHOPSGATE. 
R. NASH is favoured with instructions to SELL BY 
AUCTION, at Garraway’s; on TUESDAY, JULY 3rd, at 12, 
TWO PBRICK-BUILT FREEHOLD HOUSES, known as Nos. 
24 and 25, Widegate-street, Bishopsgate-street Without. Let on 
lease to Messrs. Godfrey. and Barnett, at rents amounting to 
£38 10s. per annum. May be viewed. Particulars obtained on 
the premises, at Garraway’'s, and of the Auctioneer, Ball's Pond, 
Islington. 


| \*: S. B. GOMPERTS, of 37, Keppel-street, Russell- 


square, hereby desires the parents and gu rdians of children 


}who have been lately sent home from Mr. Jackson’s School, of 


Brussels, TO MEET HIM at his RESIDENCE, as above, in 
order to consider the conduct of Mr. Jackson, ittreference to his 
dismissal of the pupils before the end of the term.. At home from 
9 to 11 in the morning, and after 5 evening, | 


\LOTHIERS’ ASSISTANTS—D. Hyam and Co., Bristol, 
have VACANCIES for experienced salesmen. | 
ANTED, as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a School, 
a well-educated Parisian Lady of the Jewish persuasion, 
Direct to 8, E. B., Jewish Chronicle office, Bevis Marks, London. 
AN Orthodox HOUSEKEEPER and COOK WANTED, by 
an unmarried Gentleman. Apply, stating salary required, 
to A. B., Jewish Chronicle office, : 


ITY COAL OFFICE, 2, Mirre Square, E.C. Best 
Wallsend, 25s.; Seconds, 22s. Inland, 20s.; Seconds, 1s. 
Coke, lis. per chaldron. | 


and H. ISAACS, MERCHANTS and COMMISSION 
» AGENTS, 774, Queen-street, Melbourne, and Queen-street, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


J. COHEN, Son and Successor to the late J. Cohen, of 

» 35, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Carpenter, Builder, 

Plumber, Painter, Glazier, House Decorator, and General Con. 
tractor,d3 Drury-LANE, Lonpox, W.C. 


APARTMENTS.—TO_ LET, in a Jewish 

house, two minutes’ walk from the sea, a large Drawing-room, 
Breakfast-room, Kitchen, and four or five Bedrooms. Apply to the 
Rev. R. lL. Cohen, for particulars, Sassex House, Dover. 


PARTMENTS TO LET, in a pleasant and healthy 

situation, where there are no children or other lodgers, within 

five minutes’ walk of sixpenny return railway to the City, and 

omnibuses to all parts of town. For further particulars apply on 

the premises, to A. D. S., No. 7, Wrotham-square, Queeu’s-road, 
Camden Town, N.W. 


( NE or TWU GENTLEMEN can be accommodated with 

BOARD and LODGING, or partial Board, in a respectable 
private family, in the heart of the City. Terms moderate. Address, 
A, B, 8, Jewish Chronicle office. 


M's BENZEQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
0 


HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury. Square, E.C.— 
ard and Residence on moderate terms, Weddings and private 
Dinner Parties attended to. 


RS./A. G JONES’ PRIVATE BOARDING ESTAB- 
? LISHMENT, 29, Soho-square, W. A Drawing Room 
Floor Vacant, with extra Bed Rooms, if required. 


» ments only, at Mrs, SOLOMON’S, 21, Augusta-terrace. 
An open and salubrious locality, with a sea view. Terms moderate 


\TATHAN’S COMMEKCIAL BOARDING HOUSE, 11, 

Edgbaston-street, BLIRMINGHAM.—Mrs. Nathan begs to 
State that at the earnest solicitation of a number of her friends and 
customers, she has been induced to remove from Gla 
above named town and address, where she trusts, by strictly ad- 
ministering to the requirements and comfort of the Jewish com- 
mercial community, to merit their future patronage, whilst her 
cha will be strictly moderate. Mrs. Nathan returns thanks for 


* past favours, and respectfully solicits a continuance of the same. 


AMSGATE.—BOARD and RESIDENCE, or Apart- 


sgow to the. 


— 


HE REV. A. LOWY cives Les we 


ad, Regent’s Park, N.W, 


EBREW CLASSES on SUNDAY and Wenn. 
SES and W 
H at a moderate charge, by Mr. LANG, Rhine DNESDay 


stminster Jews’ Free Schoo , aster 
street, Fitzroy-square l, at his residence, 17, Ch”! the 


MAY HOUSE ACADEMY, 
GRAVESR) 
€ attention of parents to t 
the happiness and progress pupils 
or commercial or scientific Pursuits 
4 he ebrew language and its literature form a prom; 
the manual of instruction; and the princip! MeENt feat, 
religion are carefully inculcated, pees of our oly 
French and German are taught by native resident teacher : 


A separate establishment for 
Barczinsky, formerly Miss Eliza by Mrs, 


Fespectful| , 
for securing 
mM, and why, 


9, Carlton Hill Villas, Camden-Road. 
REPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, 

, Mesdames HARTOG and LEO. Parents and 
nd this Establigchment, unique in the Jewish community ae wall 
ble home for their young Sons, more especially thene i. & desirg. 
maternal care, as the number of upils is strictly limited, and? 
t 7 


enjoy all the comforts and careful tendin 
sound elementary instruction, g of home, ran wit 
Y Publi- 


Conducted py 


fitti 
os ng them to ente 
Quarter to commence from the day of entrance 


SUPERIOR EDUCATION FOR YoUNG 
NG 
PARIS. * LADIES 
arents who are desirous that their d 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the Breach’a should 
languages, an excellent opportunity is offered b German 
THAL, No. 4, Roz pe w’Ecurauiér, Paris, w 
few English young ladies in her house. German aud F 
constantly spoken in the house of Mrs. R., the youn ~~ be 
trusted to her care will have the advantage « ne etek 


f maste 
languages, theoretically and practically, at the mete wae 


every possible regard to domestic comfort: ote 
will be paid to the moral and intellectual ‘taining 
mation and development of. lady-like habits : and ie will the for 

anxious care of Mrs. R. to promote the culture of their Mt be the. 
virtues. Mrs. R., a native of Germany, and for mant min and 
dent in Paris, is assisted by her daughter, who has reecived pars 
a constant maternal solicitude, a very superior pa Se » Under 
able masters, forthe various branches of art and sciences,” and by 
offer unexceptionable references to parents of the bbisdhods mod 
ay in London and Paris, in the education of whose hams 
she has always given entire satisfaction. Terms—£80 a yo ae 
the exception of Music, Dancing, and Drawing no e : ar, With 
whatever will be made. Every further j Xtra charges 


nformati 
ROSENTHAL, 4, Rue ve Panis 


HENRI HARTOG, premier prix du 
Vi. Conservatoire de Bruxelles, and pupil: of Joachim 
Wieniawski, begs to announce that he continues giving LESS NS 
on the VIOLIN and PIANO-FORTE, and in Singing. Schoo! 
attended. All communieations respecting Engagem 
to be addressed to Mr. Hart ents and pupils 
Temple Bar, W.C. 


Ss... 89 LOMON, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER 
37, Duke Street, 
Nf PORTABLE EDITION OF THE FESTIVAL 
PRAYERS, in HEBREW and ENGLISH. 
ea THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

Prayer Books, &c., of every description. LAW OF SINAT. bs 
Moses Anwet, Head Master of the Jews’ Free School, REDUCED 
to 3s. Mendes’ Sermons, Albu’s ditto, Post- Biblical History of the 
Jews. New Portable Ejlition of the Pentateuch, and Sabbath 
Morning Prayers, 10s. ; Devotions of the Daughters of Israel. __ 

Superior Lama and Silk Ss"m"Sz at very low prices, 


Bibles published exclusively for the use of Jewish schools ani 
Jewish families. 


The Smallest English Edition ever issued. 
VALLENTINE'S UNIFORM POCKET EDITION OF THE 
FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 

With a new Translation by the Rev. A. De Sola. 


WILL BE READY FOR- DELIVERY IN JULY NEXT. 
Price to Subscribers only, the set of 6 Vols.—£1 10s, 
Notr —This is the only edition of the Machzer which has a New 
English Translation ; also the Prayers follow in regular order, and 
the troublesome necessity of turning from page to page is avoided. 


ee in Size, type, and paper, with Vallentine’s 
Pocket Edition of the Pentateuch and Sabbath Morning 
Service, now ready. To te had of the Publisher, 34, Alfred-stree:, 
Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street, Aldgate. Agent for 
Australia, G, Green, 96, Queen-street, Melbourne ; also of agents 
appointed throughout the United Kingdom. 

P. VALLENTINE, Hebrew Bookseller, Bookbinder, Publisher, 
and Printer, 34, sTREET, hasON SALE 
every kind of JEWISH WORKS, Machzorim, Tephiloth, Taly- 
sim, Mezuzoth, Almanacks, Devotions, Tephillin, Schogl Books, 
Mr. Bresslau’s “ Sabbath Meditations,” X&c. Country, Export, 
and trade orders executed with dispatch and lowest terms. 
Bookbinding and. Printing executed. on the premises. Jewish 
books bought in any quantity. 


| NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, begs to inform 
» the public that in future all business will be carried on at 
No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate. 

All kinds of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectiouery, 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Partie 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings, and private 
arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the mannet 
in which Mr, S. has served the entertainments, All kinds of Cor 
fectionery manufactured on Mr. Silver's own premises. 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane, 


D. LOEWENSTARK, P.M. 805, 


and 1035, Manufacturing GOLD- 
SMITH, Diamond Setter, and Masonic ANI AS 
JEWELLER, No. 1, Devereux Court, 

Stranp, Lonpoxn, W.C. Established 
1844, Appointed Medallist to the Grand Lodge of Druids. Bess 
to inform his Masonic brethren and Societies in general, that 
he manufactures every description of Masonic Jewels, Clothing » 
Banners, Furniture, &c., for every degree in Freemasonry, 
Medals, &c., for all Friendly Societies. Orders for exportatio® 


strictly attended to. No connexion with any other House. 


CITY OF LONDON CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDE- 
LIER AND LAMP WORKS. 
Manufactories at 1, 2,3, 6, and 111, Graver-Lane, LonDon, F.C. 
| and 100, RyLAND-RoaD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal Depot and Show-rooms,—Li/, Hounpspitcu, Londo», 
Public Notice IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMPS. 


Lamps, we beg to call the attention of merchants and the ° 
in general to this most useful and economical Lamp; and having 


Ryland-road, Birmingham, for the express manufacture of them, 
“ shall be seapared th execute orders to any amount after the 
month of June. 
N.B.—As these Lamps are an improvement upon any yet m 
& SONS. 


name. 


Lyndon: ‘Printed and Published by the Proprietor, AprasAM 


gS residence, 5, Palsgrave place, . 


NEW YEAR VOLUME and Bound Copies of PASSOVER - 


N consequence of the great demand last season for Paraffia | 


made extensive alterations and arrangements at the works, 100, — 


factured, and to avoid mistake, they will be imqrecets with 02. 
J. 


Discount to the trade can be had on application. & 


Axe, 
Bentsen, Ph. Dr., at his Uttice, 7, Bevis Marks, St. M 
| iu the Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London. “(B.C — 
' London: Friday, June 29, 1860. 
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